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U.S. Patent No. 1447534 
March 6, 1923 
Other Patents Pending 


The MARTINE 
Visible Dime 
Saver and Wallet—Patented 


A BRANCH BANK FOR THE POCKET 


Safe for 30 dimes, is NE metropolitan institution sold over 50,000 in 
pe th ninety days. Not a single one was given away. 
can openit. Weighs An old line New England bank trebled the number 


one ounce and isin- of its savings depositors in six weeks. 
counts dimes at a _@ have four plans by which you can get new sav- 


glance, hands de- ings accounts through the use of the Martine Visible 
Pontaines end ban, Dime Saver. Each plan costs you nothing except for 
dies full ones at his worth while savings accounts as actually opened. $36 


CORVERTERES, accounts will cost you $1 each. All others cost you 
The Martine Visible Dime Saver 


nothin x and Wallet is supplied in two sizes. 
8 The large illustration shows men’s 


We furnish attractive advertising for the lobby, the __ *i7¢ i Seauine Cordovan leather. 
The lady’s size — with mirror as 


newspaper and the mailing list. shown in miniature — is something 


in gray and tan suede and other 

e name “Martine”’ is your protection. It stands 

for a quality product, a depend- 


able organizationand a legal right, | The A. R. MARTINE Co., Inc. 
| 
| 
| 


fully protected by patent. 2 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Please send sample of your Visible Dime Saver and 
Wallet with full details on your plans for deposit 
building. 

Bank 


» Coupon will bring a sample, en- 
dorsements of leading bankers and 


plans for use. 
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Addressograph Fill-in Results Excellent 


—Better than Secured on Typewriter! 


WARRIS 


Dear Sir:- 


908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


ORGANIZEO AS N.W.HARRIS & CO. 1882. INCORPORATED 1907 


3609. Washington Ave.; 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The. relativels now on Kansas 
‘wuntoipal bonds. suggests the thought that some of 
following issues which we are to 
. our clients might. be ‘of interest: 


BIGHLAND PARK TEXAS, Independent School - 


District 5's, maturing 1930 to. 


- 1960, to<yield: 4.90%. 


fighlana Park is the wealthiest residential suburb 


of 


to 1939, spec 
interest. for: 
COUNTY, 
#1, 6*s, mo; 
"to 


esues will 


April 18, 1924 


—Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 


Filled-in Letters Sell Bonds 


Interest doesn’t die at the Harris 
Trust & Savings Bank when a new 
account is opened. Instead, per- 
sonalized form letters are sent 
regularly to patrons offering various 
services. Typewriter fill-ins, formerly 
used, were not satisfactory. Mis- 
takes occurred! NOW their RIBBON 
PRINT Addressograph ‘produces 
better fill-ins’’—10 times faster. 


“14 New Accounts Next Day” 


“The first day after mailing 500 
circulars we had secured 14 new 
accounts. We attribute this success 
directly to our Addressograph with- 
out which we could not have so 
expediently handled this Adver- 
tising.’’—Security Bank & Trust Co., 
Greenwood, Miss. 


FREE Trial Convinces 


Just attach coupon below to your 
letterhead and mail.. FREE trial 
machine will be shipped at our ex- 
pense. Try it on all Bank Forms 
now requiring repeated name- 
writing—as well as Direct Adver- 
tising. Others have profited by this 
FREE trial—you can if you act NOW! 


Used 
Machines 
Bought 
and Sold 


Factories: Chicago 


Brooklyn London 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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PACKARD SIX SEVEN-PASSENGER TOURING CAR 


Some Packard Facts Which are Known 
Wherever Fine Cars are Appreciated 


Materials - + 100% 


Nothing can be better or finer than in the 
Packard. We submit Packard materials to com- 
ison with any motor car on earth. Packard 
only one standard—the best that money " 
can buy and experience can select. 


B 
d 
Workmanship - - 100% 
For 24 years Packard has had but one policy— 7 
to as human skill and best t 
: ~ machinery can build. It is recognized by engi- u 
Packard Six neers, manufacturers and laymen alike that 
Packard Six furnished Packard leads in fine manufacturing. 
in eleven popular body 
types,open and enclosed. Design 100 % 
Packard Eight For years, Packard has set the pace in motor 
Packard Eight furnished car development. The beauty and distinctive- 
agnt Surnis ness of Packard are traditional. There is, in 


in ten body types, open 


Packard, an inherent exclusiveness that no 
and enclosed. 


duplication of mere dimensions .can ever equal. 
Balloon Tires optional 

equipment on all models Four-wheel service brakes; two additional rear 
at reasonable extra cost. wheel brakes—a total of six—on all Packard cars 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


HE HEIRESS, age four, pleads. When 

the Heiress pleads—well, you know 
how it is yourself. We cave; that’s how it 
is. And we begin: “Once upon a time 
there was a little boy.” Our audience 
interrupts. “Yes, but Daddy, what was 
his name?” And so we begin again: “‘Once 
upon a time there was a little boy and his 
name was Tommy.” 

Specific, you see, specific, specific, 
specific! It is the secret of the appeal of 
stories for children of all ages. It is the 
secret of legend and folklore, of good 
writing of all time. Yet we are prone to 
forget, and forgetting, obscure the thought 
in a fog of fine sentences. Just when we 
imagine we’re going good, somebody fortu- 
nately busts in to disillusion us. What’s 
his name? What’s it all about? 

His name is H. C. Moore. He’s cashier 
of the Corn Exchange Bank, of Kansas 
City, Mo. This is all about his letter 
soliciting new business. We reproduce it 
on page 19, ““With the Camera,” because 
it is admirably specific. We venture to 
predict that none, reading Mr. Moore’s 
letter to prospects, will doubt his assertion 
(hat it produces results. 


day that we “made” Indianapolis 
last January, we met, among other 
Hoosier bankers, Mr. Evans oollen, 
president of the Fletcher Savings & Trust 
a It happened to be the day set 
for Mr. Woollen’s annual luncheon at the 
University Club to members of the ad- 
visory boards of all the bank’s branches. 
While accepting Mr. Woollen’s courteous 
invitation to join the party, we were 
prejudiced to expect nothing vitally in- 
teresting at a formal dinner. Besides we 
wepe familiar, or so we thought, with every 
known variety of advisory boards of 
directors. That’s right, we were wrong 
again on both counts. 

Sitting in with these merchants, doctors, 
lawyers, newspaper men from the four 
corners of the city, we get a composite 
picture of the community development 
possible to a bank favored with the active 
co-operation of the business and professional 
men of the neighborhoods of its branch 
activities. How they work is explained 
by Walter Greenough reporting a typical 
meeting in ““At Work With the Advisory 
Boards,” page 8. 


Works Inside Interior Proving” 
(page 12) is the fifth of Frank Loomis 
Beach’s series reviewing methods in all the 
departments of the bank. In connection 
with it he offers seven suggestions for 
locating errors if the work does not balance. 
The purpose of interior proving is to relieve 
tellers of detail and provide the control fig- 
ures for independent departmental balances. 


AMES H. Collins’ rather cynical opinion 

of the New York way of utilizing ac- 
count analysis (“When Analysis Crossed 
the Hudson,” page 5) holds a lesson for the 
statistical experts concentrating on the 
analysis of accounts anywhere. ile the 
author emphasizes the importance of 
profit and loss figures in the bank —the 
are more essential in the ban 
indeed, than in any other business —he 
questions the wisdom of passing final 
judgment on the unprofitable account on 
the evidence of the figures alone. Behind 
the account is character, the man, and his 
services in one way and another to the 
bank —tangible and intangible values that 
do not show in his balance. Moreover, 
remarkably few “red ink” depositors 
understand why their accounts are un- 
profitable and undesirable. The cost of 
maintaining their accounts is rarely ex- 
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plained to them. Therein the banks are 
missing a fine opportunity to educate the 
unprofitables and convert them _ into 
substantial, worth-while customers from 
the bank’s standpoint. 

Another phase of the ani of figure 
facts is contributed by Paul H. Schroeder, 
of the Commercial National Bank, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin—“‘Plug the Leaks and 


Build the Profits,” page 26. He recommends 


cost accounting in all departments to 
eliminate waste; and his institution insists 
on continuous analysis of all accounts and a 
service charge against accounts below a 
minimum balance. The author says 
however that “the accounts upon which a 
service charge cannot be made for policy 
or other reasons, are ‘treated.’ That is, 
literature is sent to them periodically to 
bring ‘home’ in a tactful and indirect way 
the fact that good balances must be 
carried. We feel that in time our checking 


accounts will be in such good condition 
that our local merchants in cashing checks 
on the Commercial National Bank will have 
reasonable assurance that they will be 
paid upon presentation.” 

That’s the thing, the tactful approach, 
and education concerning costs, that 
perhaps deserves more attention. 


WO interesting thrift articles in this 

issue — the details of a school savings 
plan in hicago and the introduction of 
the employees’ saving club in stores and 
shops in New York. 


N BEHALF of “William Ashdown” we 
acknowledge many letters from readers 
— his series of ‘‘Mistakes of an 
nsuccessful Banker,” the fourth of which, 
“I Tried to Get Rich Quick,” appears on 
page 17. The author elects to remain 
anonymous. 
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Now You Can Get 
The Only Facts 
That Warrant Your 
Choice of a Car 


Before you lay down hard-earned 
money for an automobile—a Hupmo- 
bile or any other—why not possess 
yourself of some vital facts? 


Facts, we mean, that tell whether or 
not your dollar is going to shrink the 
minute you get behind the wheel— 


Or whether every penny you pay is 
going to work for you full time. 


Getting at the Facts 
That Really Count 


Hitherto it has not been easy to get 
at these facts. 


As a general proposition, the “loud 
speaker’ has been working over-time. 


Result—confusion, conflict, no clear 
conviction. 


Now, for the first time, Hupmobile 
has shown the way to get at facts that 
count—facts that will tell you quickly 
and clearly why one car is better 
than another ; 


steel, drop-fo 


would be inc 


operating mi 


Why fair externals may conceal in- 
herent weaknesses ; 


Why many things are of less impor- 
tance than processes of manufacture; 


Why a couple of hundred dollars more 
is not extravagance but a necessary 
expenditure. 


Step into a Hupmobile'salesroom and 
ask to see the parts displays. 


In this display, you will find the princi- 
pal parts of the Hupmobile. Each is 
ticketed with a card that tells plainly 
and concisely in black type how it is 
made and what it is made of. 


Each card also describes in red type the 
cheaper materials and processes often 
used for similar parts for other cars. 


An Object Lesson 
In Invisible Costs 


In other words, an object lesson in 
“invisible costs” that reveals in a flash 


Hupmobile 


ie b Valve and Valve Lifter Guide 


One-piece construction. Intake valves drop-forged, chrome nickel 
steel, double heat-treated. Exhaust valves, special heat-resisting 
. double heat-treated. Common practice is to use 
a two-piece valve with a cast iron head welded to a steel stem. 
This construction does not wear as long and danger breakage 


The Hupmobile does not have a complicated and fast wearing valve 
ism. It uses 118 parts, only 26 of which are sub- 
ject to wear. In other popular cars, comparable in price and size, 
parts used range from 194 to 349; wearing parts from 36 to as 
many as 138; and i 
high as eight times the cost with 
To change four valve lifters, it is only necessary to 
remove four cap screws, while in some other i 
the entire cylinder block assembly must be removed 
to change 


replacement cost of wearing parts runs as 


Hupmobile. 


valve lifters and bushings. 


the answer to all true quality—the 
quality that means excellence of per- 
formance, reliability, durability,econo- 
my—all the essentials that you know 
you ought to have when you buy a 
unit of transportation. 


Possessed of these facts, your course 


is clear. 


If any car—no matter what its princi- 
ple of design may be—no matter what 
its price—can show parts and pro- 
cesses equal to the Hupmobile and 
match it in performance, reliability, 
durability and economy— 


Then, and then only, are you warrant- 
ed in investing money in the other car. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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When Analysis Crossed the Hudson 


The Humanities and the Opportunity to Educate the John 
Smiths of New York Sometimes Will Outweigh a Balance Loss 


HAT din you hear across the 
Hudson, as though the Wool- 
worth building were being wrecked 
by earthquake, means that— 
It has struck New York at last! 
Account analysis! 
1 was one of the first victims. Listen 
to a personal story of hardship 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


banks or trust companies. There is 
the old story about a man opening 
an account with one of the Wall 
Street banks being told that if at any 
time his balance fell below $5,000 he 


through their many branches. Some 
of the larger New York banks analyze 
accounts, but chiefly to determine what 
interest rate it is fair to pay on a fat 
balance. For example, a corporation 
carried an average balance of $10,000 
with an activity of eight or nine items 

per day. If the bank could net 44% 


and suffering by an eye-witness. 

lt must be nearly ten years since 
a country bank cashier in Florida, 
bitterly complaining about the 
loss and injustice of par exchange 
for checks then demanded by the 
Federal Reserve System, showed 
me for the first time how a de- 
positor’s account is analyzed to 
determine whether the average 
balance carried each month covers 
the bank’s cost of doing business. 

Don’t jump to the conclusion 
that I am belittling account analy- 
sis. For a dozen years I have been 
following the cost-sleuth as he 
explores big industries and little 
business concerns, showing how he 
abolishes waste and turns rule-of- 
thumb losses to just profit. Bank- 
ing is no different in this respect 
from any other business, and ac- 
count analysis, its particular 
method of cost-finding, has wrought 
marvels when intelligently used. 


My fling is at misuse of account 


per cent interest on money, and 
the cost of handling such an ac- 
count was $78 a year, it could 
afford to pay 1% per cent in- 
terest. But analyzing small ac- 
counts to find the one upon which 
the bank was losing money—that 
was a long time crossing the Hudson. 

I don’t know just how it did 
finally happen. 

The new-account man of one big 
chain system tells me that it was 
forced on his institution by the 
rising cost of doing business. For 
some years now, New York banks 
have been consolidating, centraliz- 
ing all the overhead that could be 
taken out of the individual branches, 
cutting down the expense, and also 
going in for statistical and other 
departments, the better to serve 
their customers. This has helped 
them on the constructive side. The 
institution seeking out-of-town 


business, for example, can offer 


analysis — blaming the depositor 
whose business is found unprofitable 
and sending him to another bank with 
resentment in his heart instead of tact- 
fully helping him put his account on 
a profitable basis. 

Such things usually hit New York 
last, after the rest of the country has 
adopted and forgotten about them. 
In the provinces, I know, people like 
to think that this is proof of New 
York’s provincialism. Actually, it is 
often nothing more than proof that 
New York is bigger and different. 

For quite a number of years, the 
great banking institutions downtown 
have known enough about the cost of 
doing business to tell the small 
depositor, in a kindly way, that he 
belongs with some of the smaller 
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The banking center, looking down Wall St. from Broad 


could consider himself overdrawn. 
Some of the Wall Street banks deny 
that it is put so bluntly. 

“But they conveyed it to me by 
suggestion,” says one of my friends 
who carries substantial accounts down 
there, “‘and if your balance does fall 
below $5,000 they get after you. 
If you pay no attention to their 
letters though, nothing happens!” 


WHILE the rest of the country was 
applying account analysis, New 
York’s smaller banking institutions 
went along without it. This included 
the chain banking systems which, in 
the aggregate, are great institutions, 
but doa neighborhood banking business 


special services such as accelerating 

-the movement of shipments and 
shipping documents, tracing lost 
shipments, and so forth. And the 
new-account man with whom I talked 
says that, taking the statistical output 
of his institution, he can often land 
desirable accounts by showing the 
prospective depositor how the bank’s 
business forecast will help him shape 
his own business. 

Still, it was not enough. Expense 
piled on expense, interest rates began 
to go down, and finally some of the 
big chain banks heard about account 
analysis and decided to give it a trial. 
The well-known arithmetic was applied 
to the individual depositor’s monthly 
transactions, the balance struck and— 
ye gods! What the New York fellows 
found was not simply startling—it 
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came pretty near driving them into a 
panic. 

Here was the account of John 
Smith. Everybody knew Smith, from 
the guard at the front door to the trust 
officer. He was greeted by name as 
respectfully as though he were a 
millionaire bootlegger regularly fre- 
quenting a night club. But analysis 
showed that Smith’s average balance 
last month had been only $140. The 
monthly earning power of such a 
balance is about forty-two cents. 
Smith drew twenty-eight checks during 
the month, at a cost to the bank of 
three and one-half cents 


bank man more than a salesman, could 
say nothing more definite than “Well 
that’s hard to say—it all depends.” 
Here is what cost analysis did not 
show—and perhaps it is the moral of 
this story for bank men everywhere. 
I have been a depositor in that bank 
longer than any of the present officers 
have held their jobs. It was the first 
bank in which I ever had a checking 
account, a small neighborhood in- 
stitution one block from my office at 
the time I began doing business there. 
Account analysis didn’t say anything 
about a certain afternoon back yonder 


THE BURROUGHS 


in nearly twenty years, I have been 
guilty only twice of an overdraft, 
once being actually overdrawn, while 
in the other case the bank had to 
apologize for an error in bookkeeping, 

It did not show, particularly, what 
I thought of my own balance. 


WENT Y-ODD years’ experience asa 
business investigator and writer have 
taught me things about banking that 
Mr. Average Depositor doesn’t know, 
I am under no illusion about my 
balance. At various times, while 
working in different sections of the 
country, I have opened 


each—ninety-eight 


checking accounts, and 


cents. He deposited 
nineteen checks at a cost 
to the bank of five 
cents each—ninety-five 
cents. Therefore Smith 
represented a net loss of 
$1.51. And the Smiths 
were about 10 per cent 
of the bank’s customers! 

“Maybe this is an ex- 
ceptional month,’ re- 
flected the worried 
officers. “‘Let’s wait a 
couple of months more 
and see what cost analy- 
sis shows.” 

It showed that the 
Smiths were running 
along on a dead level 
of unprofitability. uA 


I happened to 


had the acid test of 
account analysis applied 
to them by provincial 
cashiers. Withskeptical 
inquiries, and monthiy 
charges for service, they 
have impressed upon nie 
my status as a liability, 
not an asset, to the bank. 
Some small accounis 
may be tolerated because 
they will grow, but not 
an author’s, nor the ac- 
count of the average 
professional man, who 
is selling his personal 
ability and can seldom 
increase the output. 
But John Smith, with 
his monthly balance of 
$140, doesn’t feel that 
way at all. On the 


beamong the Smiths 
at the branch bank 
where I carried my modest balance. 
One morning I received a brief note 
from an officer at that bank, cold and 
mysterious, calling me “‘Dear Sir” and 
asking me to step in and interview 
“the undersigned”’ about a matter of 
mutual interest. I called by telephone, 
and “‘Undersigned,”’ who seemed to be 
rather flustered by what account 
analysis teaches, handled his end of 
the conversation in a way that got 
my goat. 

Analysis showed that my account 
was unprofitable. 

But it didn’t show the right way to 
handle the situation humanly. 

There is an old story about the 
teacher who sent Jakie Cohen home 
with a note asking his mother to wash 
behind his ears, to which Mrs. Cohen 
replied, classically, ““Don’t wash Jakie 
—learn him!’ Without personal re- 
flections on “‘Undersigned,” our tele- 
phone talk gave me the feeling that 
my balance was not clean behind the 
ears, that I had been called onto the 
carpet along with several hundred other 
poor relations of the bank, and that 
I must see the error of my ways and 
hit the sawdust trail. 

“How much balance do you want?” 
I asked, and “Undersigned,”’ being a 
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haps one out of every five will be a substantial business man 


when I went to the little corner bank 
with a check for $250. About all the 
money I possessed had been spent on 
a trip to England, gathering material 
for a series of magazine articles. This 
was the money for the first article, 
written after coming home. Several 
hundred anxious depositors were lined 
up at the paying window, and nobody 
putting anything into the bank at all. 
It was the panic of 1907. Several 
other institutions had failed that day, 
and the line indicated that my bank 
was among the doubtful ones. Be- 
lieving in its stability, and the sound- 
ness of banks generally, I deposited 
the check with the lonesome “Re- 
ceipts” teller, and asked if I could 
draw fifty dollars in cash. He referred 
me to the vice-president, who advised 
me to come around quietly after 
banking hours, and he would see 
what could be done. At four o’clock 
that afternoon, with a silent nod of 
recognition, he stealthily slipped me 
fifty dollars in bills. 

Account analysis is singularly de- 
ficient in other pertinent information. 
It did not show that I had my will in 
the trust section of this institution. 
It did not show that I was a safe- 
deposit customer. It didn’t show that 


morning that he heard 
from ‘‘Undersigned,”’ 
glancing at his balance, he saw that 
it was nearly $400. Quite different 
from the monthly average shown by 
account analysis, which he never sees. 
Every month, when he receives the 
bank statement and balances his ac- 
count, John Smith generally finds from 
$500 to $1,000 to his credit. That 
happens in this way: Getting ready to 
pay bills on the first of the month he 
builds up a balance, checking against 
it on the first. 

His statement coming along the 
second or third, shows this handsome 
balance on hand, although by that 
time it has been checked down. 
John Smith regards it with satisfac- 
tion, feels that he is a good customer of 
his bank, and sometimes wonders 
whether he hadn’t ought to ask the 
cashier to pay him some interest! 


ANOTHER thing John Smith doesn’t 
know is that, being a professional 
man—or maybe a woman with a house- 
hojd checking account—he makes no 
profit for the bank as a borrower. No 
author, doctor or housewife has ac- 
counts outstanding, or a_ balance 
sheet, or anything else bankable upon 
which to borrow. On the rare occa- 
sions when they do have transactions 
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with the loan man, they must put up 
collateral security. 

Again, John Smith has never had a 
checking account in London. He 
would be decidedly astonished, after 
experience with banks at home, to 
find the London commercial bank 
housed, not in a gorgeous marble 
palace with a couple of hundred 
thousand cubic feet of wasted building 
space overhead, but in premises that 
would hardly do for a_ wholesale 
leather dealer in this country. He 
would discover that-everything a bank 
hands out freely and with a smile in 
the good old U. S. A. 


knew the depositors, and were on 
hand all day long to serve them. When 
I asked what he considered a satis- 
factory balance, and he said, “We are 
satisfied with two hundred dollars,” 
I immediately wrote off that amount 
from the initial deposit, so it will always 
be working there for me, earning in- 
terest to pay for service. Twenty years 
from now, when that neighborhood 
bank, in turn, has become enmeshed 
in a chain, and a new generation of 
metropolitan bank men discover some 
original system of account analysis 
in the provinces, I may hear from 


Seven 


casting director of a movie picture 
studio. Drop into one of these auction 
rooms after the sale is over, when 
bidders are paying for their merchan- 
dise and taking it away. Among the 
bidders are a great many foreigners 
who deal in furniture, antiques, rugs, 
pictures and the like. And generally 
they have had so little schooling that, 
when the cashier tells one of these 
dealers what he owes, the latter passes 
a blank check through the window, 
the cashier makes it out, and the 
dealer laboriously signs his name. 
Short on education, but shrewd in 
judging values, they em- 


has to be purchased over 
there—so much for his 
pass book, so much for 
his check book, and so 
forth. And if his bal- 
ance fell below the profit 
point on a strict basis 
of so many items de- 
posited and so many 
checks drawn, the bank 
would debit his account 
as a matter of course— 
and if he didn’t like it, 
there would be no com- 
peting bank around the 
corner to take him on as 
a liability and expense. 
Well, knowing these 
facts of banking, which 
are unsuspected by little . 
John Smith with his 
average $140, enjoying 


free service, I was still 


bark in this business 
with a few dollars 
capital, and eventually 
reach the point where 
they can open a check- 
ing account. Probably 
nine such accounts in 
ten would wither under 
the fierce white light of 
account analysis. That’s 
another thing wrong 
with account analysis in 
its purity—it doesn’t 
show whether the de- 
positor will grow. A few 
years from now, one of 
those foreign born 
dealers out of every five 
will be a_ substantial 
business man with a 
bookkeeper to write his 
checks. Which will it be? 
Neither analysis nor 


hot under the collar. 
“Undersigned” gave me 
no credit for helping save the bank back 
in the panic of 1907 —he was probably 
a kid in school then. If my account 
wasn’t satisfactory, why couldn’t he 
say that a permanent balance of so 
much would cover expenses and con- 
vert me into a customer the bank would 
be glad to keep? Another thought— 
suppose, as the years rolled on, the 
bank was administering my estate, 
and some young greenhorn sent the 
same sort of curt note to my widow? 
Of course, I know enough about bank- 
ing to be aware that the trust depart- 
ment is a separate institution—but 
does John Smith know it? 


THE upshot was that, exercising what 

“Undersigned”’ said was my privilege, 
I found another place to bank. For at 
least ten years, thinking that there 
might be some sentiment in an old 
business friendship, I had been going 
six or eight blocks out of the way to 
maintain that account, though there 
was a perfectly good bank right across 
the street on the corner. I went into 
the corner bank and opened an ac- 
count. The cashier was delighted, and 
assured me that this was still an 
individual neighborhood bank, not a 
branch in a chain, where the officers 
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ide or on the Avenue—How stands the account in terms of people? 


*‘Undersigned” again—in which case, 
I hope there will still be neighborly 
neighborhood banks. 

If there is no sentiment in business, 
if it doesn’t pay to maintain connec- 
tions unless they show a ledger profit — 
all right! call in the young generation, 
give them the nice sharp jack-knife of 
account analysis, and let them go to it! 

But I maintain that account analy- 
sis without the side issues and human- 
ities isn’t good banking. 

A market research expert told me, 
not long ago, that about the easiest 
thing in his line is gathering a mass of 
statistics, and the hardest thing is 
finding somebody who can interpret 
them. The figures of account analysis 
are pretty much the same. 

To illustrate: Two blocks from my 
office, and within stone’s throw of 
‘“‘Undersigned,” there is one of the 
principal amusement streets of New 
York. Few New Yorkers patronize 
it, however, and practically no out-of- 
town visitors. For it is a street where 
auctioneers sell secondhand house- 
hold effects, and when the sales are 
going on, anybody with a sense of 
humor can drop in and get a good 
laugh free of charge, and see charac- 
ters who would certainly interest the 


figures will tell—it is 
necessary to know 
your accounts in terms of people. 


HAT friend of mine who discovered 

that nothing happened when you 
paid no attention to the Wall Street 
cashier’s complaints that your account - 
has been drawn down below $5,000— 
that friend of mine is a wise old bird! 

On one occasion the worried Wall 
Street cashier got him on the telephone 
instead of writing, to report that his 
balance had actually been drawn down 
to six hundred dollars. To the cashier, 
that was like the end of the world. But 
my friend told him something that 
didn’t appear in his balance, and which 
is the essence of this whole account 
analysis business: 

“You have such-and-such an ac- 
count,” he replied, naming a corpora- 
tion whose working balance never falls 
below a hundred thousand dollars. 

agreed the cashier. 

“Are you satisfied with the profit 
on that account?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, I got you that account six 
months ago, so here’s what you'd 
better do: analyze that account and 
mine together, and see if mine pays!” 

‘He knows bank men, because he 
does business with them as a seller, 


(Continued on page 30) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


At Work With the Advisory Boards 


An Indianapolis Plan of Enlisting the Active Support of 
Business Men in the Neighborhood to Direct the Branches 


The East Tenth Branch 


HE good will of the modern 
bank is, in some measure, the 
sum of the good will of its 
directorate. Much advertising is built 
around the directors. They are chosen 
carefully, with an eye always to their 
standing in the community. Their 
broad, general knowledge of business, 
of credit conditions, of community 
activities and needs, is laid on the 
table of the directors’ room of the 
great majority of modern banking 
institutions for the use of the bank at 
every meeting of the board. There is 
nothing in the banking business— 
unless it be the original capital pro- 
tection—quite so necessary for a 
background as a competent, alert set of 
directors. Trite statements, yes. But 
they form the foundation of this story. 
One of the important branches of the 
Fletcher Savings and Trust Company, 
of Indianapolis, is located at the inter- 
section of two streets in the better 
residence district of the city. At this 
corner, ten years ago, there were two 
small drug stores, a branch post office, 
a meat market, a-shoe shop. A street 
car line ran through the corner, from 
the downtown center to the heart of 
the uptown residence district. <A 
public garage or two were being oper- 
ated near by. And the office of a little 
community newspaper, circulated free 
of charge to subscribers and living on 
advertising of small businesses, was a 
few steps away. 

The Fletcher Savings and Trust 
Company, about four years ago, de- 
cided that the corner presented pos- 
sibilities for a branch bank, and it was 
established. A branch manager and an 
assistant handled the business for many 
months. Gradually new businesses 


Evans Woollen, president 


By WALTER GREENOUGH 
Assistant to the President 
Fletcher Savings and Trust Company 
Indianapolis 


appeared up and down the streets 
leading to the corner. Traffic in- 
creased at the corner. Additional 
employees began to appear in the stores. 
And deposits began to grow in the 
branch. Within a shorter time than 
had been expected, the branch was 
earning profits. 


NE of the most definite reasons, so 

the executives of the company say, 
was that the branch began life with a 
good board of directors. They are not 
called directors at the branches of the 
trust company; they are called mem- 
bers of the advisory boards. 

The helpfulness of good directors at 
the main office suggested to Evans 
Woollen, president of the trust com- 
pany and now president of the Trust 
Company Division of the American 
Bankers Association, that a set of 
advisory board members at each of the 
company’s branches might more quickly 


The West Street Branch 


assist in the firm establishment of 
the branches in their respective com- 
munities. 

A careful selection of possible mem- 
bers of such boards was made, with the 
view always in mind of community 
helpfulness. A plan for the future 
functioning of such boards was de- 
veloped by the trust company, and 
then prospective members were ap- 
proached and asked to serve. It was 
decided that the boards should be 
limited to approximately five members 
each. Scarcely a man approached 
refused to serve. The job usually was 
a new one for the prospect — but it was 
one to his liking. It would put him 
definitely in touch with the very heart 
of the business community of which 
the branch was to be a part. 

At the particular branch discussed 
above, there happened to be a wealth 
of representative citizens, who would 
“fill the bill,” after a short investiga- 
tion was made of the territory. 
Eventually the positions on the new 
advisory board were offered to the 
owner of a prospering drug store, to a 
rising young dry goods merchant, to the 
editor and owner of the community 
newspaper, to a well-known and suc- 
cessful physician. The fifth place was 
left vacant for the time. 

A per diem was arranged whereunder 
the members of the board would fee] 
repaid financially for the expenditure of 
their time in the business of advising 
the branch officers. The first meeting 
was called and President Woollen 
presided. He explained carefully the 
desire of the trust company for each of 
its branches to become a hub in the 
business wheel in its respective com- 
munity. He emphasized the fact that 
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the branch, in bringing to the com- 
munity the complete service of the 
trust company, intended to make 
credit extensions that would definitely 
build up the surrounding part of the 
city. The new advisory board mem- 
bers were asked to discuss and approve 
the first loan the branch was making in 
the community. They did so, and as it 
happened, were unanimous in approv- 
ing the loan. Then came the question 
of possible new business for the branch. 
One of the advisory board members 
suggested that he would be glad to go 
with the branch manager to call on a 
certain grocery keeper and attempt to 
obtain his account. This was done the 
next day. 


first meeting was held a great 
many months ago. The other day the 
writer went out to that same branch to 
one of the regular monthly meetings of 
the advisory board, and sat through a 
two-hour session. It was like that 
first meeting to some extent, but yet 
much different. The whole community 
out there seems to have developed that 
fine old ailment, commonly called in 
Indiana’s juvenile circles “growing 
pains.” The branch itself has grown 
gratifyingly. And, of course, it could 
not have grown had the business of the 
community around it stood still. 
There are many more stores about the 
street intersection now. And the 
branch post office across the street is 
in danger of being removed from its 
present building, unless the space 
therein afforded is more than doubled. 
One or two of the original members of 
the branch advisory board have started 
businesses additional to their former 
ones. 
been so successful that he is thinking of 
erecting a new brick building ona 
tract of ground 


The dry goods merchant has... 


of the vice-president — three miles from 
the downtown center of Indianapolis. 
Things are looking up at the corner! 

Well, the advisory board members 
settled themselves about the table, and 
began to talk business. Not particu- 
larly the business of the branch, al- 
though it all meant more business 
eventually for the branch — everything 
they talked about. 

I remember they discussed the post 
office branch situation first. The 
branch post office, they agreed, must be 
kept at the corner, even if they had to 
pool resources to erect the proper sort 
of a building. 

Then they discussed the successes of 
a leading citizen of Indianapolis, who 
lives in the neighborhood, and asked 
the branch bank manager whether the 
branch was obtaining all the business 
possible from this man’s new ventures. 
Then they talked over the recent 
purchase of an old church building in 
the neighborhood by a new congrega- 
tion and the branch manager was given 
suggestions as to how to obtain the 
accounts that would radiate from the 
new treasurers of the church. 

Then the talk turned to general real 
estate conditions in the neighborhood. 
This discussion was broad, finally 
bringing in figures and opinions from 
many sources to help determine what 
might be expected in the whole real 
estate situation surrounding the corner 
during the coming season. It was 
agreed that prices were high— perhaps 
too high — and that certain unfavorable 
elements of the situation should be 
watched carefully for developments 
that might affect the credit standing of 
several large depositors at the branch. 

The growth of a similar business 
corner a half-dozen blocks away was 
then discussed. Two of the advisory 


Nine 


members had very recently made a 
serious study of the competition in 
business ways that was becoming 
apparent at this competing corner. 
But it was pointed out that the branch 
bank could profit more directly if 
certain things were done by its officers 
to obtain some of the banking accounts 
at the competing corner. 

Somebody at the meeting asked what 
preparations were being made for 
holding the annual business carnival at 
the branch bank corner. Details of the 
program already arranged by the new 
and thriving merchants’ association for 
the carnival were talked over. Both 
the merchants’ association and the 
carnival have been direct outgrowths of 
the work of the individual members of 
the advisory board in the years the 
branch bank has been operating there. 
They are that type of business men. 
That’s why they were selected origi- 
nally for the advisory board. Public- 
spirited fellows! Up-and-doing, every 
one of them! 

*““May we read the minutes of the last 
meeting of the board, now, gentlemen?” 
finally asked the senior officer of the 
trust company, who was presiding at 
this meeting. “That is, if the members 
of the board feel that they are ready to 
turn to the detail of the branch busi- 
ness. This general discussion perhaps 
is far more profitable.” 


THE branch manager read _ the 
minutes and they were approved. 
Then he read the loans the bank had 
made, since the former meeting. As he 
read each loan, careful, intelligent 
questions and discussion resulted. 
Each of the loans already had been 
approved by the executive committee 
of the board of directors of the trust 
—— itself, but the approval was 

notfinaluntileach 


near by, which he 


has bought re- 
cently,and leasing 
the lower floor to 
the post office 
department, in 
order to keep the 
branch post office 
at the corner. A 
block from the 
branch’ bank 
stands the pala- 
tial former home 
of an ex-president 
of the United 
States. It has 
just been pur- 
chased by a 
rapidly-growing 
life insurance 
company. The 
entire home office 
of the insurance 
company has been 


of the advisory 
board members of 
the branch had 
authorized it also. 
None of the loans, 
as it happened, 
suggested dis- 
approval among 
any of the advi- 
sory board mem- 
bers at this par- 
ticular meeting. 
A suggestion or 
two came regard- 
ing a single loan, 
which had been 
reduced, but 
which perhaps 
was not being 
reduced fast 
enough. Eventu- 
ally the branch 
manager com- 
pleted the list and 


moved to the 


former residence druggist; E. S. Sh 


The board of the Thirtieth Street W. Clark, newspaper R. Phillippe, 
. S. Shepherdson, t; Allen J. Swift, branch manager, Dr 


then turned to the 
reading of the 
(Continued on page 36) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


“Treasure Chest” School Savings 


Wrested From ‘“‘Pirates’’ in Chicago, It Yields Up $10,000, 
Permanent Personal Contacts and’ Invaluable Good Will 


T IS no concession to sentiment 
to hold that, potentially, the 
development of thrift among school 
children in banking institutions is a 
most profitable field of activity. With 
intelligently planned and well-directed 
effort, systematically followed up, there 
can be no doubt of satisfactory 
results—accruing and continuing over 
a period of years to the bank spon- 
soring such a program. Such results 
may not be in evidence in spectacular 
measure interpreted in terms of dollars 
and cents for perhaps five years, but 
once they do begin, the cumulative 
value of the work will produce deposits 
and good will exceeding the fondest 
expectation of even “hard boiled” 
skeptics. 

Chicago is far behind most other 
metropolitan communities in promot- 
ing thrift in the schools. Now and 
then some public-spirited bankers and 
conscientious school authorities would 
get together and discuss the imperative 
need of a plan for inculcating thrift in 
Chicago’s youth. They 


By F. W. HAUSMANN 
Vice-president, Noel State Bank, Chicago 


idea over a long period of years despite 
the many setbacks which the idea had 
received. 

Such thrift plans as there were in 
operation up to 1923 were ideas of 
individual banks. There never was 
any concerted plan sponsored by all 
Chicago’s banks such as might have 
merited and received the support of 
Chicago’s educational authorities and 
the co-operation of the teaching staffs 
of Chicago public schools. 


Mest of the plans in operation were 
the oft described “school banks,” 
operated by pupils under direction of a 
teacher or operated by a teacher 
without the pupils’ participation. In 
some cases mechanical stamp vending 
machines were installed with good 
success from the standpoint of direct 
results, but there is a disadvantage to 
this method of saving because it does 


not comprehend frequent contacts with 
the bank. 

A series of conferences on the subject 
of school savings attended jointly by 
bankers and educational workers, 
finally resolved into a comprehensive 
thrift program for Chicago’s public 
schools. No provision was made, 
however, for the parochial and private 
schools, which have an enrollment in 
Chicago in excess of 120,000 pupils. 

The plan, which received the ap- 
proval of the Chicago Board of 
Education, was predicated upon the 
following fundamentals: 

The Board of Education would 
invite by letter, parents of children 
attending the Chicago public schools 
to open accounts for their children 
and would ask that a bank be named 
as the depository for the child’s funds. 

Where a bank is designated by the 
parent, the pupil’s name and address 
would be forwarded to the bank named 
for follow-up. 

The Board of Education, through 
teachers of Chicago’s 


would perhaps prepare 


and introduce some 
such plan with all the 
enthusiastic hope that 
innovations usually 
carry with them, only 
te allow the plan to 
wither through neglect 
and lack of follow-up 
attention. Much 
credit, however, is due 
the few of Chicago’s 
educators and bankers 
who maintained a sus- 
tained interest in the 
general school savings 


public schools would 
teach thrift and its value 
in public schools by 
selected readings, lec- 
tures, etc., at least once 
a week in each class- 
room. 

All deposits of money 
saved and all with- 
drawals would be made 
by the pupil at the bank. 

The installation of 
this plan was begun in 
the spring of 1923. 

Through the teaching 
staff a letter was sent 


It was bitter a night, mates, but all hands turned out — and the “pirates’’ (above) surrendered the treasure 
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CLEARING 


to the parents of 
every child at- 
tending public 
school. This was 
the initial step in 
the admirable 


plan which, given 
the whole- 
hearted partici- 
pation of all 
Chicago’s banks, ness hours, 
probably would . 
have established 
new records for 
school children’s 
savings. Unfor- 
tunately, many 
banks consider 


will be received by this bank. 


or on fractions of a dollar 


1. Deposits of 25¢ and upwards to any amount 


2. Withdrawals of not less than 25c may be 
made at any time during this Bank's regular busi- 


3. On the first day of January and July each 
year interest shall be credited at the rate of 3% 
per annum on amounts on deposit one full month or 
more. January Ist and July Ist of each year shall 
be known as “interest days.” Interest will not be 
allowed on sums withdrawn between “interest days™ 


4. Withdrawals may be made only by the person 
whose signature appears on the face of this card. 


mount 


Yoel State Bank] 


HOUSE Eleven 
treasure chest 
: School Savings containing a 
Regulations special prize was 
School Savings Accounts ' on display. This 
iF map contained 
Noel State Bank fF “Instructions for 


the accumulation 
of a treasure’ and 
“example copy” 
in the form of 
letters from 
others who were 
earning and sav- 
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Chicago Plan for School Savings 


ing their money 
and the purposes 
for which they 
were doing it. To 
qualify for the 


savings 
only in the light 
of immediate and direct results. Other 
banks were at variance with those 
responsible for the plan in appraising 
its merits. This lack of a unified view 
and interest coupled with a wholly 
natural resistance to the introduction 
of a new plan after so many had been 
tried out before and failed, soon dis- 
closed the fact that, as was the case 
with so many of its predecessors, this 
plan would not be a success in any 
large measure, unless an additional 
individual effort were made by banks 
sold on the school savings idea. The 
plan which was so highly thought of 
early in 1923, was virtually inexistent 
by the autumn of the same year, if 
judged by the insignificant follow-up 
effort of most of Chicago’s banks in the 
development of the thrift idea among 
those attending Chicago’s public 
schools. 

Convinced, in view of all circum- 
stances here related, that our own plans 
for promoting school savings would 
have to be a part of the general scheme, 
yet built along independent lines to 
insure for it both permanency and 
success, we proceeded to establish a 
special school savings department. A 
separate window was assigned for the 
transaction of all business coming 
under this head. For this class of 
accounts special regulations were made 
—a special bank book provided and a 
special pocket bank with each savings 
account. The procedure of transacting 
business in this department was pat- 
terned after a regular savings account 


THE rules for the school savings 
account were simplified and were 
contained in the combination folder 
and signature card which took place 
of a pass book. These rules also appear 
in the school savings pass book which 
replaced the original folder. Assuming 
that it was desirable to fix a minimum 
deposit small enough for youngsters to 
accumulate and yet not so small that 
its handling in the bank would be a 
nuisance, we adjusted the rules to 
provide for minimum deposits or with- 


The combination folder and signature card which took the place of a pass book 


drawals of twenty-five cents or more. 
To encourage the accumulation of 
accounts up to the twenty-five cents 
necessary for a deposit, a_ special 
pocket bank receiving amounts up to 
twenty-five cents, was provided with 
each school savings account opened. 
As small sums were received for 
errands, odd jobs and other work, the 
children were instructed to deposit 
them in the pocket bank and bring it 
into the bank after school hours for 
deposit. 

We built on a permanent basis, 
determined that the initial contact 
would be so interesting that it should 
lead to a permanent and lasting tie-up 
with our institution. Modeled after 
the regular savings account but with a 
special department to handle affairs, 
the plan as developed is educational in 
the sense that it trains these young 
citizens to accustom themselves to 
relations with the bank. 

We first announced the installation 
of our school savings department to 
principals of schools. The announce- 
ment brought us about 300 accounts — 
a good start, but it merely scratched 
the surface. To arouse a real interest 
in the plan and to place a large number 
of accounts on our books, we conceived 
an essay contest. The contest opened 
on October 15 and terminated Decem- 
ber 15, open to boys and girls under 
sixteen years of age attending any 
school, public, parochial or private. 
They were to write on one or more of 
the following three subjects: 

“What I am doing with my money 
and why?” 

‘‘What I saw when I visited the Noel 
State Bank.” 

“The best example known to me of 
the good that comes from saving.” 

The announcement of this thrift 
essay contest was carried in a two-color 
folder entitled ‘““Treasure Island and 
How to Get There.” Inside was a 
facsimile map showing directions to an 
imaginary hidden treasure chest. These 
directions indicated the streets to take 
in order to reach our bank where the 


contest each con- 
testant had to 
have a school savings account at this 
bank. 

Distribution of these circulars from 
house to house brought immediate 
results. Children came in droves to see 
the treasure chest and ask questions by 
the thousand. Accounts were opened 
and essays were submitted. These 
children came from parochial and 
private as well as public schools. 
More important than the direct results 
obtained, is the amount of interest 
aroused in the community. Parents 
came with their children and without 
them to express their appreciation of 
the interest the bank manifested in the 
task of teaching thrift. 


DURING the period of the contest 
weekly letters were sent to the prin- 
cipals of schools. In one of the letters 
we offered to teach banking subjects 
to the seventh and eighth grades of 
their schools. 

This proposed activity was some- 
what in the nature of an experiment to 
ascertain first whether or not the 
American Bankers Association lectures 
on banking were of any interest to the 
children. At four schools where we 
undertook this work the response from 
the teachers and from the pupils was 
exceedingly gratifying. And here, too, 
the parents learning of this work went 
out of their way to express their 
appreciation. 

To all schools we issued an invitation 
to visit the bank. 

A large number accepted the invita- 
tion to join a one hour’s tour of the 
bank. At its conclusion a lecture ex- 
plained the various phases of bank 
operation including the commercial, 
savings, investment and safe deposit 
vault departments. Of course, the 
vault department with its sixteen-ton 
door interested the children most of 
all. After the lecture we passed around 
a $1000 bank note which invariably 
induced a lot of questions. Also we 
distributed envelopes containing a 
variety of bank forms and literature. 
Following a short lecture on thrift and 


(Continued on page 34) 
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The Works Inside Interior Proving 


Methods and Variations in General Use to Insure Smooth 


Running of the 


N THE small country bank it is 
| practical to balance the institution 

as a whole. Transactions are com- 
paratively few and if the totals as 
struck in the journal do not balance, it 
is not a difficult matter to trace back 
all of the day’s work. 


Efficient Bank’s Accounting Organization 


By FRANK LOOMIS BEACH 


Auditor, Hibernia Commercial & Savings 
Bank, Portland, Ore. 


lobby room requisite with it, is so ex- 
pensive, many bankers maintain that 


tellers can best serve by waiting on a 
maximum number of customers in 
place of performing duties that could 
be done by less experienced, inexpensive 
help working in less valuable room. 
One group of banks has worked out 
this development with 


But as an institution the use of assistant 
begins to outgrow the waka tellers, while the other 
five or six man class, it = school has taken prov- 
is desirable to center the 799 $25 3580 ing and bookkeeping en- 
responsibility and to 3909 7438 32330 tirely away from the 
narrow the possible field 4900 *338 2425 550808 si33 sone cages; the work being 
of error. This requires 1.54390 230 done, in many cases, 
organization to see that 25670 3035 | “3838 806 57288 on an upper floor. With 
checkscoming inthrough | | 24000 33221 this latter method of 
the tellers or through 367 1000 bs kes separate proving de- 
the clearings are proved Ht era | partment this article is 
and sorted to the right 3938 particularly concerned. 
bookkeeper, and that 14250 Interior proving de- 
control figures are built prante > partments have been 

a up, to which bookkeeper, wer az9928 enlarged and their work 
a. teller and clearing house “3308p extended so that the 
clerk may balance in- teller is relieved of all 
™ dependently. detail except the actual 
yi This article describes handling of cash. On 
aS some of the methods and receipt of a deposit he 
-* systems in use for han- ’ counts and checks off 
2) dling the items from the the money, then passes 

time they leave the cage the deposit ticket and 
until charged against items deposited on to the 
the customer’s account proving department. In 
or routed out of the — this department the de- 
bank on the journey for 2) nee rd posits are proved and 
collection. ae | control figures built up 
A pronounced tend- 


ency in banking system 
has been toward the 
relief of tellers from ( 
bookkeeping detail. Be- 
cause cage space and the 


on the deposit slip.) 


cage. 


The tota 


A sample batch sheet (No. 2), covering thirteen deposits taken in by ony f number 
1. Every fifteen or twenty minutes the deposit slips and accompanying ch: 
eg are collected from each 


items are sorted as to ‘‘on us,”’ “‘clear- 
* etc., and run on this sheet. 


**Cash”’ is the amount of actual money deposited. 

a money is retained in the cage, the amount being copied from the itemization 

of actual cash and different check divisions, 

$5,514. 55, must — with the total of the deposit tickets as run in the ‘‘credits’’ 
column. At the close cf the day these batch sheets are recapped 


to which the tellers must 
balance. 

Under one method 
each deposit is proved 
separately. Checks re- 


ecks and 


ceived on a customer’s 


Deposits proved .and distributed in Interior Provi 


Receiving cages 


Total of depos- 


its $2837 


Department 


1 


Actual cash #1005 $250 $502 
$600 "On us" Clearing House City Collections Transit 
00 $40 $26 $250 «$8 $205 $300 0 00 $x ‘day 2da C& Cl 
| | | | | | | | | [x i voucher on $101 $300 $50 $51 


shows graphically how the Interior Provi 

trol to w each department must balance. e items deposit 
sy nd There are $1,005 in checks on clearing house banks. 


Department When sorted to the individual banks, the combined total by banks must 
balance. © same with ‘‘on us”’ checks, city collections, and transit. 
The tellers use the actual cash their work, but do not 


figures to balance 
have to other figures 
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deposit that are to be col- 
lected through the clearing 
house are sorted together, and 
a tape run and clipped to 
them. Likewise transit checks 
and checks on the bank itself 
are grouped and a separate 
totalobtained for each. These 
group totals, together with 
the amount of actual cash, 
are then added to insure 
agreement of the total with 
the customer’s footing of the 
deposit ticket. 

The group totals are as- 
sembled at the end of the day 
and the grand total of each 
class of checks obtained. Thus 
on one deposit there may be 
$943.20 in clearing house 
checks, and on another de- 
posit $85 in clearing house 
items and so on, These 
totals are combined to obtain 
the figure to which the out- 
going clearings must balance. 

In the majority of banks 
many of the deposits will in- 
clude only a few items. In 
place of balancing each deposit 
separately these banks prove 
a bunch of possibly fifteen or 
twenty, the lot being known 
as a “batch” or a “block.” 
The block method of proof 
is widely used throughout the 
country. The teller has a 
basket in the back of his cage 
which can be reached from the 
outside. As he takes in a 
deposit he retains the actual 


Seven Suggestions 
—if the work Does Not Balance 


1. Find the exact amount of the difference. 


2. If out of balance because of a single digit, 
such as obtaining ‘‘3,180’’ when the pone should 
be ‘*3,190,”’ the error is probably one of hitting the 
wrong key in listing. , 


3. If the difference is an odd amount—for in- 


‘stance, one list being $132.02 less than the control 


figure—it is probable that an item has been left 
out. Look for an item of this amount. Any item 
such as ‘‘33.02,’’ which carries the same number 
of odd cents as the difference, warrants particular 
attention even though the number of dollars does 
not correspond. A second error may make up the 
difference in the dollar column. 


4. If the difference is divisible by two, an item 
of half the amount may have been entered as a 
debit when it should have been a credit, or sub- 
tracted when it should have been added. 


5. If the difference is divisible by 9, it may be 
caused by a transposition. Thus a difference of 
.72 may be .80 written as .08. Likewise it could 
be .91 written as 19. To find the amount that 
may have been transposed, divide the difference 
by 9. The quotient so arrived at, slid one place 
to the left, might have caused the difference. 
Adding 11 successively to this figure will give the 
other numbers that might have been transposed. 
Thus a difference of 36 gives a quotient of 4 when 
divided by 9. Four cents written as .40 could 
cause this error. If 11 is added to 40, we get 51. 
This 51 transposed as 15 likewise makes a dif- 
ference of 36. Adding another 11 gives 62 which 
when written as 26 also makes a difference of 36. 
Successively we get 73 and 37, 84 and 48, 95 and 59. 


6. Atwo-place slide, such as .14 written as 14.00, 
gives a difference divisible by 99. In this case the 
difference is $13.86. Dividing by 99, gives .14, 
which is the figure incorrectly listed. The division 
by 99 may be made by short division in two 
operations, dividing first by 9 and then by 11. 


7. Many differences are due to poor handwriting 
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headings and columns for the 
running of the batches—a 
different color for each cage. 
At the completion of the day’s 
work, the column totals for 
the same color are recapped, 
giving in condensed totals the 
figures by cages. These figures 
are then combined to give the 
totals for the bank. Items 
cashed over the counter must 
likewise. be sorted into groups 
and the total thereof carried 
into the bank’s grand reca- 
pitulation. 


HERE a transfer total 

machine is employed, a 
separate total for each group 
is obtained and at the same 
time these totals are accumu- 
lated in the machine, giving a 
grand total without any ad- 
ditional running. 
’ If an error is found in a 
customer’s deposit ticket, such 
as one of addition or the 
omission of a check that was 
listed, the simplest method 
is to correct the total and to 
mail a notice of such correc- 
tion. This notice may be in 
duplicate and made to fit a 
window envelope. 

Another way is to make a 
debit or credit entry for the 
difference on a special form, 
one copy of which serves as a 
notice to the customer. 

The interior proving depart- 
ment is known by a variety of 


money, and puts the ticket names in various sections of 
and to call from the words—the written amount. thecountry. Among these are: 


or oftener, his work is gathered. 


“check desk,” “pivot desk,”’ 


The items are sorted into 
“clearings,” ‘“‘collections,” ‘‘on us,” 
“transit,” etc., and a total obtained for 
each group. These figures, combined 
with the total cash deposited, must 
balance with the total of the credit 
tickets making up the batch. 


AN ARBITRARY number is assigned 
each batch. The listing sheet on 
which the group of checks is run, and 
all the deposit slips are stamped with 
this number. A customer’s deposit 
ticket can thus be traced to the batch 
in which proved. Each group of 
checks is given a label, the label being 
a small slip of colored paper bearing 
the batch number and the amount of 
the group in dollars. Thus the transit 
checks from batch 13 will carry a label 
“transit, batch 13, $385.22.” This 
label is snapped under the rubber 
band with the checks. It serves to 
route the items to the proper depart- 
ment and enables each department to 
prove its work against the total of the 
labels. By adding these labels each 
group such as transit and clearings 


can, if desirable, strike several bal- 
ances of its own work during the day. 

If the work of only one teller is 
included in a batch, the interior 
proving department can read _ the 
actual cash deposited from the item- 
ization on the deposit tickets them- 
selves. This system works satisfacto- 
rily and is the simplest for the teller at 
the window. But with the more 
common method, the teller makes a 
memorandum in duplicate of the 
cash received on each deposit. One 
copy of this memorandum goes with 
the checks and is used in proving the 
batch. At the end of the day the 
teller assembles the slips and runs 
them. The total for each teller is the 
amount that he must account for. 
If the teller does not balance he can 
run the duplicates retained in his own 
cage. By the use of slips it is possible 
to combine into one batch the work of 
several tellers and still keep the cash 
figures, to which each must balance, 
separate. 

One system uses sheets with printed 


‘‘interior clearing house,”’ 
“block division,” and “proof 
desk.” And more varied than the 
names by far are the differences in 
routine and method. But the reliev- 
ing of the tellers of detail and the 
building up of control figures that 
make possible independent depart- 
mental balances, summarizes the 
principal purpose of interior proving 
departments. 

The first stage in the journey of a 
deposit through the bank, is its receipt 
at the receiving teller’s window. Second, 
is the sorting of the items or checks 
included in the deposit and the proving 
of the deposit figures. This work we 
have just described. The third stage is 
the final sorting of checks in accord- 
ance with the particular bank on which 
drawn, or through which collection 
will be made. 

The clerk, or clerks, in charge of the 
é6utgoing clearings take the items that 
come to them from the batch proving 
desk. These items must then be 
sorted in accordance with the banks at 
which they are payable. After being 
sorted, the checks are run to give the 
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amount due from each bank. The 
total thus obtained as due from clear- 
ing house members must agree with 
the grand amount charged to clearings 
by the interior department. Some- 
times the difference cannot be located 
before the checks have to be sent to the 
clearing house for payment. When 
there is an unlocated difference the 
clearings must show short or over the 
amount. This may be corrected if the 
bank to which the items have been 
sent locates it. 

Outgoing clearings may be run in 
duplicate with the use of carbon paper. 
The original goes with the items and 
the carbon is retained as a permanent 
record. One method is to use a double 
sheet 24 x 19 inches. This folds over 
to 12 x 19, a convenient size for listing 
in the adding machine. The half that 
forms the first page, or original, is 
perforated vertically into columns 14% 
inches wide. The half that folds under 
to take the carbon impression is not 
perforated. The original can be torn 
into lists to accompany the checks to 
each bank. The duplicate is a con- 
venient size for binding and permanent 
retention. 


THER institutions use two inde- 
pendent runs, one serving as a 


pleasant task of groping through a 
great many figures while looking for 
an error. 

One procedure that lessens such 
difficulty is the assignment of the 
functions of a teller to the man in 
charge of outgoing and incoming 
clearings. He makes up an independ- 
ent blotter, in which are included only 
items affected by the clearings. He 
handles no cash. Clearing houses do 
not normally settle in gold any longer, 
so that the difference which one bank 
receives or has to pay on the day’s 
clearings is merely represented by a 
debit or credit to the Federal Reserve 
account or by the handling of a draft. 

When incoming clearings are re- 
ceived they must be paid for. There 
is no opportunity at the time to verify 
anything except the number of dollars 
written on the outside of the envelope. 
It will be found later that some of the 
items are not good because of missing 
indorsements, or other irregularities. 
These items are returned to the bank 
that sent them. This bank may either 
correct the item and return it, or 
“buy” it back, paying the messengers 
cash. The total of such cash received 
must be included in the clearing house 
teller’s sheet; but as he has not 
facilities for handling cash, the mes- 
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senger turns the amount in to a regular 
teller or the vault teller, and it is 
shown as a transfer from the clearing 
house man to the teller receiving it. 

In place of “buying” back, with 
actual money, checks that are returned 
NSF or for other reasons, another 
method requires the bank that is 
getting the items back to sign a receipt. 
This receipt except for the fact that it is 
non-negotiable, is the equivalent of a 
cashier’s check. The receipt is sent 
through the clearings the following day 
and is paid the same as would be any 
check. 
The use of a clearing house teller’s 
blotter makes the location of any differ- 
ence due to clearings a comparatively 
simple matter. 
Now we turn to the handling of 
“‘on us” checks. 


HECKS drawn on the bank itself 
must be sorted to the bookkeepers. 
Where the number of bookkeepers is 
not large, this sorting may be done 
when the clerk is sorting to prove the 


batch. 


only as “on us.” 


The more general method, 
however, is then to group the checks 


Later and probably 


by a different clerk or by a separate 
department, these checks are sorted 
according to bookkeepers and a run 


check against the 
other. 

The original | on SWITCH SHEET 6) 
figures the | 
bank’s books was - HIBERNIA COMMERCIAL 
total of outgoing Your depo today 
clearings, adjust- To the 0 FO) — 
ments and “cut 27 3) 
outs” were like- \ (4) LOLA | 
wise included in 
his totals. This 
method, while it 
has wide usage, is - - — ~- — 
open to the objec- 
tions that if the 
head payingteller 
does not balance, 
the difference 
may be due to 
the clearings, due 1 
to his transac- 
cages, or due to vine 298 
the counter. 
There are so alt 
many places in 
which the differ- | | 

ences might have . 
occurred, that 


making this blot- 
ter may cause 4 
. the credit foo 
overtime work case, the deposit ticket is 
and the none too account 


credited at the cu 


stomer’s figure 
. The large sheet (6) is a form used to correct errors in 


The tag (3) that is clipped to each group of checks from a batch. This tag serves to route the checks 
and gives the transit department the total against which they may balance. Illustrations numbers 
5 show the forms used to correct customers’ errors on deposits. In the first case the amount 

is charged and an advice mailed by a window envelope form. In the second 


a separate debit made against the 
sorting 


(Continued on page 42) 


made of the 
amount for each 
man. The com- 
bined totals 
charged to all the 
bookkeepersmust 
agree with the in- 


‘ terior proving de- 


partment’s total 
of “on us’’ checks. 

The credits are 
likewise sorted 
and run to each 
bookkeeper. Run- 
ning the debits 
and credits sepa- 
rately for each 
bookkeeper in- 
volves additional 
work and slows 
down the passage 
of the items. 
Further, it in- 
volves the main- 
tenance of switch 
sheets, or some 
method whereby 
items incorrectly 
sorted may be 
transferred to the 
proper man. If 
there are more 
than three or 
four bookkeepers, 
however, it is so 
satisfactory for 
each one to be 
able to balance 
independently, 
that banks nearly 
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Introducing New York’s Pay Day Club 


How the Bowery Bank Is Popularizing the Club Savings Idea 
With Employer and Employee of Shops, Stores and Offices 


FEW months ago a repre- 
sentative of the Bowery Sav- 


ings Bank called on the head 
of a large New York department 
store. 

“We would like to offer our club 
banking service to your employees,” 
said the banker. He proceeded to 
explain the club idea. A group of 
employees who wished to save 
money would organize themselves 
into a club. Each member would 
agree to save a certain amount out 
of each week’s pay. The club would 
elect one of its members to collect 
the individual savings weekly and 
to take them to the bank for de- 


that store. It is one of many 
such clubs developed within the 
last half-year by the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank among the employees 
of offices, stores, and shops in the 
Murray Hill district of New York. 

The story, of course, is not the 
same for all clubs. In some in- 
stances the employer is already 
keen to the value of thrift among 
his employees, and comes to the 
bank and solicits its help. In a 
few cases it is the employees 
themselves who take the initiative. 
Occasionally the employer is in- 
different — or even opposed — to the 
idea, and then he has to be shown. 


posit. 

“But,” objected the merchant, 
“we regard saving as an individual 
matter, personal to each employee.” 

“Certainly, it is individual and 
personal,” answered the banker. ‘So 
it is in this case. Each individual 
member has his own bank book, and 
his deposits and quarterly interest are 
credited to him individually; he has 
complete control of his savings. The 
club is simply a device to enroll those 
who individually would not go to the 
bank. It brings the bank to them. It 
is a means of enlisting them in the 
habit of saving, of adding the momen- 
tum of group interest to the thrift idea 
and of making it more convenient and 
easy for them to save.” 

“Well, each can settle it for himself, 
so far’s we are concerned,” said the 
merchant. “Of course I think it’s a 


up to the individual. 
my job as employer.” 

“Mr. Merchant,” said the banker, 
“IT want to ask just one thing of you. 


It’s no part of 


good thing for people to save. But it’s 


By GEORGE W. GRAY 


You’ve said it’s a good thing for people 
to save. Will you do this? Make a 
canvass of your employees and find out 
how many are systematically putting 
aside a part of their earnings?” 

The banker left. Ten days later the 
merchant called him on the telephone. 

“T want to talk with you some more 
about that savings club plan,” said the 
merchant. ‘We need it here all right. 
I’ve made my canvass, and I find we’ve 
got just fifty-three savers.” 

“Fifty-three? Well, that’s better 
than the average.” 

“Oh, but it’s not enough. Good 
heavens, we ought to have ten times 
that number—yes, twenty times. 
When can I have an appointment with 
you, to talk this thing over?” 

The upshot of this episode is that 
today there is an employees’ banking 
club of several hundred members in 


**Welcome”’ sign out front, and (and at the a view . 
of “savings day”’ at one of New ork’s department stores lon, ¢explaine rrin ster, 


director of business extension for 
the bank, “it is due to a desire on 
the part of the employer not to ap- 
pear paternalistic. There has been so 
much criticism of welfare work since 
the war that many executives shy at 
any suggestion that seems to tend in 
this direction. The truth is, of course, 
that there is nothing paternalistic in 
the banking club idea. If it can be 
called welfare work in any sense, it is 
certainly welfare work of the right kind 
—the kind that helps the individual to 
help himself. 


most employers, like the mer- 
chant quoted, believe it is a good 
thing for people to save. Making it a 
little more specific, I might say that they 
would prefer to have employees that 
are savers rather than those that are 
spenders. The saving habit develops 
stability in a man or woman. While 
we have no statistics to prove it, 
observation tends to show that the 
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this. We try to put our personality 
into it, our friendliness as well as. our 
ability and stability as a banking estab- 
lishment. We offer the members of 
these savings clubs not only the usual 
services of a savings bank, but also an 
advisory service on their personal 
finances—their house-building prob- 
lems, their insurance prob- 


development of thrift and the practice 
of saving among employees favorably 
affects personnel relations between the 
employer and the employee. I have no 
doubt that it exerts a direct influence on 
labor turnover, and one of the interest- 
ing studies in connection with the 
savings club movement will be to 
watch this influence as re- 


it gives the impression we wish to con- 
vey. I have been told by visitors that 
it means a great deal to come into that 
magnificent interior, and, instead of 
being confronted at the door by a burly 
officer with a tight mouth and a question- 
ing eye, to be met by a cordial invitation 
to ‘take your time to look around.’” 


flected in the employment lems, all ques- aon 
in the average big city office eee stead mG — to overcome the natural Blo 
or store does have one valid timidity of the man or woman 
sion of the residential districts name sonalized by its representa- 
into outlying boroughs and is ates 
into suburbs, long distances with this in mind), in the wal 
separate the home from the familiar surroundings of their of 4 
ank within banking hours posit my 
simply is not convenient to a communityenterprise in whic tro 
great many of these _—. they join Bg: Rae fellow tho 
It was this condition that workers. t's like joining a trie 
caused us to look about for vacation club or a Christmas we 
some means of taking the bank club. And, whereas, in spite $1, 
to the depositor. of the fact that every man 1 
and woman of them expects bel 
“ ANOTHER factor that the to start saving some day, few sar 
savings bank has to fight would take the initiative by of 
against is the influence of going to a bank; but a great in 
habit or custom. The bank many will readily join an po: 
is something outside of the organization of their own in we 
experience of the average | | which the condition to mem- we 
wage earner or salaried man. NOTE:—to the repent of the fem hoops one capy ond sends two to the Bank, one of bership is the promise to save the 
+" He isn’t accustomed to bank- “reped end veered to the Gm aE BOWERY SAVINGS BANK a stated amount each payday. He 
ing, has a feeling that “Tying the plan up to pay- 
if can’t begin an account unti 


day is a valuable feature. 


The membership card and the club’s record. The oval is Mr. Lester 
posit, and the result is postponement. 
A massive bank building is a valuable 
asset in good will. It gives the deposi- 
tor an assurance of the strength of the 
institution housed there; it surrounds 
all the banking activities with an at- 
mosphere of stability. But we have 
to recognize that the inexperienced de- 
positor, coming to the bank for the 
first time, is often overawed by the 
magnificence of the place and feels a 
natural timidity in approaching the 
marble counter to deposit his little 
dollar or two. 

““One way to overcome that is to give 
the bank an atmosphere, not only of 
integrity, dignity, and solidity, but also 
of friendliness. That is what we try 
to-do at the Bowery Savings Bank, and 
many of our friends have been kind 
enough to tell us that we are succeed- 
ing.” 

As one enters the main banking 
house on Forty-second Street, the first 
thing that catches the eye is a large 
placard on an easel bearing this invita- 


tion: 
WELCOME 
Take your time to look 
around 
“That is a perfectly simple and ob- 
vious device,” said Mr. Lester, 


Another factor in the bank’s rela- 
tionship with the public is the personal 
service bureau. Placed right at the 
main entrance, this bureau makes the 
human contacts that reinforce the wel- 
come sign. 

‘**Bureau’ sounds rather formidable 
for what we have,” explained Mr. Les- 
ter. “It consists of a capable young 
woman at a desk, who is prepared to 
answer questions and knows how to do 
it with a smile. I don’t mean questions 
as to our bank and its facilities and 
services, merely. She gets those ques- 
tions, of course. But questions of 
general information are propounded 
every day, and we are mighty glad to 
have the privilege of answering them. 
Our building is right across the street 
from Grand Central Station, and com- 
muters and other travelers frequently 
come to us for information. Tourists 
wander in,.look around, and ask our 
bureau to direct them to a hotel, or to 
suggest places of interest for their 
sightseeing, or to tell them how to get 
around the city. We feel that this 
service helps us to give the bank an 
atmosphere of friendliness, as well as 
extends our service as a New York City 
institution. 

“Our club movement is related to all 


Savings bankers know that 
the natural tendency of humankind is 
to spend first, and then if anything is 
left over to let that go into savings. 
The member in a savings club reverses 
the order. The first thing that comes 
out of his week’s pay is his savings. 
His spending is limited to what is 
left. Many have told me—and people 
on small salaries, too—that this 
arrangement is better not only for 
their saving but also for their spending. 
An employee in a Fifth Avenue 
establishment put it rather well. ‘I 
figure it this way,’ he said. ‘I work six 
days a week. If they cut me to five, I’d 
manage to get along on five day’s pay. 
So I bank one day’s pay every week, 
and live on the rest, and it seems to me 
I get on better than I did before.’ ”’ 


i ASKED Mr. Lester to explain his 
method of organizing a savings club 
in a business house. 

“Our first step is to interest the 
employer. It is obvious that he must 
first approve the idea, and give it his 
full co-operation. We introduce the 
subject to him by means of newspaper 
advertising, by pamphlets, circulars, 
and by personal solicitation. 

“Having interested the employer, we 
ask him to appoint a committee of 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Mistakes 
No. 


F I WERE a fatalist, I would be- 

I lieve that it was foreordained that I 
should look back as I was going 

down into the New York Subway ona 
February night. I would believe that 
it was ordered that my friend Elmer 
Blockwood, the aggressive and re- 
sourceful purveyor of bank advertising, 
should be leaning over the rail, and 
that my eye should meet his. I would 
believe that all the incidents that fol- 
lowed that simple operation were 
scheduled to happen, from the begin- 
ning oftime. But being a practical man 
of affairs, I believe that fate had noth- 
ing to do with it; and that it was solely 
my own folly that brought about the 
trouble, for I was trying to do what 
thousands of other bank men have 
tried to do and failed. But whether it 
was fate or folly, that look cost me just 
$1,000. 

Being somewhat of a philosopher, I 
believe that a man should not make the 
same mistake twice; but the catalogue 
of mistakes being considerably -varied 
in its composition, and the number of 
possible mistakes legion, by the time 
we have tried our hand at all of them 
we are so near our journey’s end that 
there is not much salvage left in us. 
However, I am glad that Blockwood 


an Unsuccessful Banker 
4—I Tried to Get Rich Quick 


By WILLIAM ASHDOWN 


and I met that night, for I learned a 
much-needed lesson. 

The characters in this little drama 
are: Blockwood, as aforesaid, of the 
Cast-out Advertising Company; Hull- 
wood, an insurance broker; Bobson, an 
inventor; “Benny,” whose full name is 
Benjamin Solomon, co-inventor with 
Bobson; myself and a few supers. 


Lenses by the Million 


Just before I took that well-nigh 
fatal look at Blockwood, I had seen a 
wonderful sight. I had been to a little 
laboratory on Pearl Street and had seen 
glass rods turned into perfect lenses at 
the rate of thirty a minute; for Bobson 
had discovered a process whereby he 
could make a complete lens while the 
other fellow was sticking a piece of 
glass on a grinding stone. The appa- 
ratus consisted of a retort, two dies of 
special metal that would take a high 
polish and retain it under intense heat, 
and a press. Complete, the outfit 
would cost less than fifty dollars. The 
secret lay in the metal for the dies, and 
a machine that would grind thera to 
mathematical trueness to any optical 
formula. The composition of the metal 
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was Bobson’s secret and the process of 
grinding was his patent. Placing a rod 
of plain glass into the retort until 
white hot, you held it between the jaws 
of the press, pulled a lever and the lens 
was done. 
The war was on and the German sup- 
ply of lenses was cut off. The Japanese 
article was inferior and of yellow cast. 
The old process was slow and costly 
and Bobson’s was quick and inexpen- 
sive, cheaper even than a casting 
process. The market was unlimited, for 
the camera makers, the flash light 
people, the makers of reading glasses 
and even the makers of cheap spec- 
tacles could use Bobson’s lenses in 
untold quantities. It was a revolution- 
ary process applied to a necessary 
article. 
My friend Hullwood had approached 
me to raise a little money, for he was 
wildly enthusiastic about the new idea. 
He saw millions in it; and it was he who 
took me to the laboratory and it was he 
whom I had left when I caught Block- 
wood’s eye. 
“Hello there, Ashdown! Where you 
going?” said he. 
“Home,” I replied, “if going to a 
boarding house can be called ‘going 
home.’”’ 
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“Come over to the hotel with me,” 
said he. ““We’ll have a bite to eat.” 

“‘No, thanks,” I replied. ““This is the 
last train out.” 

“T’ll put you up for the night,” he 
countered. 

The appeal of staying at the best 
hotel in New York undoubtedly swayed 
me into yielding, and so we supped 
together, while I told him what I had 
seen. Realizing that he was a better 
business man than I, when he saw 
millions in it, I began to see millions 
too; and between Blockwood and Hull- 
wood and Ashdown, we saw many, 
many millions rolling in to us through 
the magic touch that Bobson could 
give to a rod of glass. 


Coronas and Club Sandwiches 


For the next few weeks we lived 
the strenuous life. Blockwood felt out 
the market and pronounced it good. 
Hullwood drew up the charter and 
by-laws, and I drew $1,000 from my 
bank account to keep the laboratory 
going. Benny sat by and listened in. 
Every night we gathered in Room 672 
of the Great Eastern Hotel and framed 
up our company. 

Being a banker, I was naturally 
expected to raise the capital, and for 
doing so I was to be treasurer and 
get a quarter of the common stock— 
for nothing, absolutely for nothing. 
Bobson was to be general superin- 
tendent, and Benny was to be assistant, 
each with a block of stock. Hullwood 
was to be secretary, and the capitalist 
who put up the fifty thousand was to 
be president, as he should be. Block- 
wood was to be just a common stock- 
holder and get half my stock. 

The setting was fine. We smoked 
Corona Coronas and ate club sand- 
wiches every night at eleven, although 
not being a connoisseur of tobacco I 
knew not how much a Corona Corona 
cost, nor how much a tray of sand- 
wiches amounted to at the Great 
Eastern. Nor did we care, for wasn’t 
Blockwood playing host to the Triop- 
tric Company directors? He was. 

My real estate friend took an option 
on the factory site, while my lawyer 
drew up the incorporation papers. 
Blockwood took the orders. My (then) 
patron saint agreed to put up the 
money and the stage was set for the 
closing. Soon we would be lens makers 
to the world and the name “Trioptric 
Lenses” would be as familiar as Uneeda 
Biscuits. Then the bench broke. 


The Explosion 


On the morning set for the formal 
closing, the Trioptric Company gath- 
ered in the familiar room. Blockwood 
was late. When he came in he was 
like a roaring lion. ‘“‘Gentlemen,”’ said 
he, “this hotel is now policed. Let no 
man try to get away. The district 
attorney is at the end of that wire. 


You are a bunch of crooks, fakirs, 
schemers. You, Bobson, have sold 
this patent in Australia and again in 
California and again in New York. 
You don’t own it or any of its products. 
I have checked you up and my cable 
tolls are heavy. Your secret metal 
can be bought on Canal Street for 
forty cents a pound; and your plan 
to have Ashdown hold the formulae 
in safe deposit is a huge joke. Hiull- 
wood knew this was a swindle from the 
beginning, and friend Ashdown is his 
weak brother trying to get something 
for nothing. You, the whole bunch 
of you, are crooks and I’m going to 
send you to jail.” 

When Blockwood cooled off suffi- 
ciently to reason, we discovered that. 
Benny had become suspicious that he 
was being frozen out and had double 
crossed us, for Benny claimed a half 
interest in the patents. Benny knew 
the secret metal. Benny had worried 
himself to the point of attempted 
suicide the day before, and had told 
Blockwood the whole story. Benny 
had squealed on his pal. 

Thereupon, we held a farewell meet- 
ing of the would-be directors of the 
Trioptric Company, said good-bye to 
our hopes and our millions, went down 
to the grill and had a last “bite” on 
Blockwood’s bounty and called it off. 
Our dream of millions was ended. 


Blackmail 


The next day my phone rang. 

“This is Blockwood,” said the voice 
on the other end. ““You know, Ash- 
down,” said he, “this damn thing has 
cost me a lot of money, and you’ve 
got to help me get it back. You get 
me an advertising contract out of your 
bank, or I’ll give the story to the 
newspapers and that means the end 
of you.” 

For the moment I was nonplussed. 
Then I recovered my wits. “I'll call 
you back in a half hour,” said I, at 
which time I made an appointment for 
him to meet my directors. The board 
assembled and I told the story of the 
lens company from start to finish, in 
which Blockwood concurred. Turning 
to him, I said: “Blockwood, did you 
not call me on the phone this morning 
and say that if I did not give you an 
advertising contract you would expose 
the whole crowd in the papers? No, 
you did not? Well, Mr. Blockwood, 
there’s a young lady who listened in. 
Shall I have her confirm my story? 
And, by the way, let me introduce Mr. 
Assistant District Attorney, and Mr. 
Plain Clothes Man of the police 
department, and Mr. Reporter of the 
Sun, and Mr. Patent Attorney, who 
states that the patent you assert was 
sold was not this machine at all but an 
infringement and Bobson stiJl owns 
the original. 

**It will do all he claims for it and it 
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is all he claims it to be. Now if you 
want an advertising contract under 
these conditions, and you insist upon 
it, we will sign on the dotted line; but 
when we do, you go with the plain 
clothes man and your story goes in the 
Sun. Now get out of here and don’t 
you ever show your face in this bank 
again.” And he never has. 


The Wreck of a Career 


I thereupon firmly resolved that I 
would stick to my knitting; that I 
would never try to make money out- 
side my chosen field; that I would 
pass all irrelevant things by and be a 
banker and nothing more—or less. 

My observation confirms my good 
judgment, for I notice that the bankers 
who dabble too much in matters 
outside the bank, eventually go outside 
to earn a living. When the -banker 
begins to play with things he does not 
understand or cannot control, he is 
like a child toying with a razor. 

Take my friend Charlie Whythe for 
example. See what happened to him. 
At forty he was the leading banker in 
his city and no mean city at that. 
In fifteen years he had risen from office 
boy to vice-president. He thought 
himself settled for life. He was making 
money fast — outside the bank—and in 
fact he was expected to. When his 
bank merged with another, he went 
with it. The president told him they 
would not pay large salaries but the 
men were expected to make some 
money “‘on the side,” and he promised 
Whythe to show him how. He had 
just cleaned up five thousand for 
himself and expected the other men 
to be able to do as well. 

Thereupon Charlie took note and 
tried to emulate his ranking officer, 
or go him one better. Being a man of 
parts, he was let in on a great many 
business schemes, all of which proved 
profitable—for a time; and then the 
deluge. After a few years he was 
worth at least $100,000, lived in a 
$30,000 house and looked the part. 
But his ambition to make a fortune 
quick was his undoing. First, he 
accepted fees for placing mortgages for 
clients of the bank and that weakened 
his moral position. He was open to 
attack, when he should have been 
bomb-proof. He became a third owner 
of a business that required large 
quantities of sugar, and before he 
knew it, his partners had obligated 
the firm for about $200,000 worth of 
war sugar and committed him for 
his portion of the debt. That little 
trick cost his bank more than a hun- 
dred thousand. He innocently in- 
dorsed a note for a friend and the 
law made him a partner in a building 
enterprise that cost him fully $20,000. 

As his financial position became 
stronger, his moral position became 
weaker, and when the crash came he 


(Continued on page 40) 
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With the Camera 
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COPYRIGHT, INTERNATIONAL . COPYRIGHT, UNDERWOOD @ UNDERWOOD 

The classical pillared portico of the Bourse in Paris From the vaults of the Hamilton National Bank of 

New York armed guards carried an $11,000 gown every 

day to and from the theater where it was worn by the 
star of a popular production 


AAS +. BROUGHAM, cant GEO, W. HUMPHREY, vice Pres 4. C, MOORE, 


CORN EXCHANGE BANK 


CAPITAL $100,000.00 


THIRTY FIRGT STREET AND INDIANA AVENUE 


KANSAS Ciry. Mo. 
April 3, 1924. 


Dear Neighbor:- 


A man applied to a bank for a loan on his personal note. 
During the preceding five years, his salary ranged from $2,400 to $3,600 
per annum. Out of this he had saved $1,500. HE GOT THE LOAN, 


iy The following day another man applied to the same bank for 
f a loan on his personal note. For the past five years, he had received a 
0 straight salary of $5,000 per annum. He had managed to keep his house rent 
ny paid but had not saved one cent HE DID NOT GET THE LOAN. 
The studio of the radio department in the new building 
ed of the Union Trust Company, of Cleveland, recently The above is not a story, but an actual occurrence. The 
he opened to the public home responsibilities of these men were about the same, but the moral risk 
of the former was far superior to that of the latter. 
‘as 
A few years ago a young man applied to the head of one of 
a the largest banks in Kansas City for a position. After talking with him 
rt a few moments, the bank officer asked him for references. The young man 
- replied. “I am not very well acquainted here, but have with me my savings 
ne bank book". Upon examining it, the bank officer found he had made regular 
h deposits in his savings account, and even though the amounts were small, 
€ the principle was plainly there, and on the strength of that savings bank 
for book he got the job. HE HAS IT TODAY. 
ed These are concrete examples of the benefits derived from 
to saving at least a small amount regularly. We never know when we will be 
confronted with the above described circumstances. It can be easily met 
en and successfully solved if only a small effort is made. 
1er We can handle your checking account, your savings account, 
"ge Or supply you with a Safe Deposit Boz at a very low cost. Why not patron- 


ize a bank which is strictly a “Neighborhood Bank"? 


Sincerely yours, 


HCM/j Cashier. 


HT. 
me Wreckers of an old building in Brattleboro, Vt., un- Old Man Specific writes a sales letter 
me earthed this rusted safe in an unused cellar. It is 
h believed to have been built in Providence, R. I., in 1805 
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Advertising Progress the South 


Some of the Banks That Are Helping to Sell the South to 
Itself and to the World; Other Advanced Publicity Ideas 


advertised banks are in the South. 
I do not know whether this is due 
to the fact that the South is showing 
up so well on the prosperity maps 
issued month by month by statisticians 
and business experts.- Some people 
who have not looked into the matter 
very thoroughly believe that cotton is 
the only king in the South, and 
complain that the boll weevil is putting 
him out of business. But there are a 
good many economists who think the 
boll weevil is a blessing in disguise. In 
the State of Georgia they have even 
gone so far as to erect a monument to 
that pestiferous insect on the theory 
that its ravages have brought the 
Southern farmer to the realization 
of the importance of crop diversifica- 
tion. 
Herewith I am pleased to reproduce 
a number of typical Southern bank 
advertisements (Fig. 1), and I have 
the following comments to make in 
regard to them: 
Merchants Bank, Mobile, Alabama: 
This very artistic advertisement is 
part of a series which this bank has 


S aave of the most progressively 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 
9 Hanover Street, New York City 


been running for several months, 
boosting the Port of Mobile, and it is a 
good illustration of the altruistic form 
of advertising which “blesseth him 
that gives and him that takes.” 
There is no question that in promoting 
the best interests of its community the 
bank helps itself as well as the com- 
munity it serves. 

Florida National Bank, Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Jacksonville is the gateway of 
Florida. It is an important business 
and financial center as well as the 
entrance through which thousands of 
tourists pass into the promised land of 
Florida. For some months now this 
bank has been carrying on a campaign 
boosting Jacksonville and Florida as a 
whole. 

The subjects for the newspaper 
advertisements have included such 
features as Jacksonville as a residential 
city, the citrus industry of Florida, the 
attractions of Florida for tourists and 
health-seekers, the development caused 
by the building of the Florida East 


A $2,000 Bank Loan 
Gave Them Their Start 


Twenty reo years ago three young men of 
Chattanooga had so convinced The 


the Cotton Stal 


Today their frm has assets of sbour 
$500,000 and an annual turnover of several 


MOBILIZING 
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malhon dollars 
Thew case ss typical of many others where 
of The Nanonal have made 
themselves and thew business methods wet! 
known at the bank and have succeeded 
theough Co-opernon 


The First National Bank 
of Chattanooga 


Commer Broad ot Sereer 


Coast Railway, Jacksonville as a port, 
and a great many others. « 

In addition to the newspaper ad- 
vertising, this bank is using a mass plan 
savings campaign and an intensive culti- 
vation of trust department prospects. 

The Murchison National Bank, Wil- 
mington, N. C.: On account of its 
location this bank serves a wide stretch 
of territory in the Carolinas and 
neighboring states. Wilmington is 
also an important seaport and these 
facts are brought out in the campaign 
which is being conducted to advertise 
Wilmington and the Murchison not 
only to local residents but to their 
territory and the world at large. In 
fact, most of the copy used is not 
directed to citizens of Wilmington but 
to the people of the Carolinas. and the 
South generally. A list of out-of-town 
newspapers is used as well as. the local 
papers. 

Planters National Bank, Richmond, 
Va.: This is another strong advertiser 
among Southern banks. Regarding 
“The Planters’ Creed,” an officer of 
the bank says: 

“I feel, in this period of business 


MILLIONS 
for the South 


UT of the earth the South produces vast wealth. 


I value of the South's agricultural prod. 
ons of duilars 


learning the lesson of crop diversifica- ye - 
‘orn, wheat, sugar cane, oats, peanuts, sweet po “SE 

tatoes, fruits and tobacco are now being grown in great 
quantives 


The production and marketing of these vast crops re- 
quire financing upen a tremendous scale 


This mstitution, which for over half a century has co 
operated with the Banks of the South in furnishing the 
necessary capital te Southern farmers, offers today a 


The Wail Street of New Orleans J 


Like 2 strong magnet, lower Carondeies Street 
attracted the of New 


VIRGIWA 


WILMINGTON'S 
Strategic Location 


The ath 


broader scope of service than ever hefere—a service which 
is backed by the largest invested banking capital in the 
Seuth and resources of over $60,000,000.00 


The ATLANTA and LOWRY 
NATIONAL BANK 


ATLANTA 


Combined Capital Surplus and Undtwided Profits $11,000. 000 


cees of $200 000,000 and the New Orleans Branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta are now 
located on thet section. 
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Why A Trust Company Costs Less 


Here are some comparnoms showing why a Trust Company 
acting as kxccutor and Trustee costs lew than an indiwidual 


4 Accountant's bee 
5. Appraiser's Fee 


Eighty-two Miles of Oregon Fir | Che 


Dunng the month of Apnil one 


ment of fir we 
Panama Canal 


due to come it. 
hare of thes profitable com. 


For Wilmington the Carolinas and the South 


cA Cordial Word to Newcomers 


lacksonwille is growing rapidly Thou 
sands are added to our populanon every 
vear 


I you are a new resident here we trust 


you ate finding that Jacksonville 1s fully 
lw friendly 


The Florida National Bank cordia!ly 
welcomes you to Jacksonville and invites 
you to make this institunon your finan. 
home 
This strong oki hank offers you a ser 
vice which includes 

The safety and convemence of acheck 


Every phase of commercial banking 
? ond tale hevping part «d } coum ecompoundintereston yoursavings 
A man of estate, by naming The Wachovia Executor of his | ey Busin 
Will, may have the physical equipment, the financial protec- | 
thon and the wide experience of the strongest Trust Company | x, come - Fiduciary functions of every kind 
at less cost to his estate than he can have the services of the indi- | i WE BELIEVE there are Southern business hous on Safe deposit boxes in fire- and burglar 
vidual with no expenence in setthng estates, no equipment Proof vault 
and hited financial responsibility — The facilities of 2 Women's Depart- 
“ty ment 
| = PLANTERS 
Ch | NATIONAL ing you’ 
-<t 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY = | BA Be. FL A 
NORTH CAROLINA 1} M HAN IS AN | Re Vu wat 
Winston-Salem Raleigh | MERC B NATIONA K} 
High Powe Sehsbury MAIN AT TWELFTH BROAD NEAR FORSYTH AND LA\ | 
Commercial Banking — Trusts — Savings - Sute- Deposit — Investments — | OR ALABAMA, 173 FORT-AND Capital, Surplus and Profits, $3,250,000.00 ; 
a 
=< | 
Fig. 1. The South—in the advertising saddle 
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readjustment and the depressing tend- 
ency certain factors have had on 
American business, that it is appro- 
priate and timely for a bank to come 
out squarely and state its position and 
policy in regard to its customers and 
prospective patrons.” 

The First National Bank, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.: This bank has just 
started a strong newspaper campaign 
along modern lines. Chattanooga to 
many persons is known largely on 
account of its historical interest, but as 
a matter of fact it is becoming a very 
important industrial center, and no 
institution has done more than the old 
First National Bank of Chattanooga 
to develop the commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises of that section. 
The incident referred to in the repro- 
duced advertisement is a true one and 
the fine big building of the concern 
referred to is right across the street 
from the First National Bank—a 
monument to the constructive banking 
ideas for which this institution stands. 

Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New 
Orleans, La.: This bank has been a 
consistent advertiser for years and is 
particularly fortunate in having as one 
of its vice-presidents, Fred W. Ells- 
worth, who in Chicago and New York 
was one of the pioneers of modern bank 
advertising. 

The Wachovia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, N. C.: This 
institution has its main office at 
Winston-Salem and branches at Ashe- 
ville, High Point, Raleigh and Salisbury. 
The advertising agency which handles 
the newspaper advertisements for this 
bank sends enough mats (stereotype 
matrices) to supply one for each news- 
paper used. Considerable emphasis 
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MILESTONES IN CANADIAN HISTORY 


1 871 British Columbia became 

part of the Dominion, 
and Canada now extended from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 


This province added untold riches to the Dominion 
in timber, fisheries, mines and fruit lands, which have 
since been developed into sources of enormous wealth. 


With branches at strategic centres in British 


Columbia,this Bank endeavors to broaden its banking 
influence there for the further progress of the country. 


UNION BANK 


Re 


OF CANADA al 


has been placed lately on the trust 
department advertising but the other 
customary financial features are not 
neglected. 

The Atlanta and Lowry National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga.: This institution 
is the result of a recent merger and the 
entire capital stock of the Trust 
Company of Georgia is also owned by 
the shareholders of the institution, 
which has combined resources of over 
$60,000,000. The text matter of this 
advertisement “‘Mobilizing Millions for 
the South” is typical of bank advertis- 
ing copy now being used in that section 
and in my opinion it is doing a good 
deal to sell the South to itself and to the 
country as a whole. 


In CHANGING its name from Schiff and 
Company. State Bank to Schiff Trust 
and Savings Bank, that institution, lo- 
cated at Roosevelt Road near Halsted, 
Chicago, used the following advertising: 

Engraved announcement cards— 
5,000 of which were mailed 


T wenty-one 


Newspaper advertisement which was 
used in all the morning and afternoon 
English language papers and of which 
there were reprinted 10,000 for en- 
closure in the general mail. 

The change of name was used in the 
stationery, and other office literature, 
and on the morning of April 1, when 
the change took place, an office bulletin 
was issued, familiarizing the personnel 
not only with the new name, but also 
with the reason for the change. 


Tar our Canadian brethren are keep- 
ing pace with us in financial advertising 
is evident from the reproduced samples 
of the newspaper advertisements of the 
Bank of Montreal, the Royal Bank of 
Canada, the Union Bank of Canada, 
the Imperial Bank of Canada and the 
National Trust Company, Ltd. (Fig. 2). 


How large should a bank be before it 
has a regular advertising department? 
This matter should not be decided on 


to the commercial and in- 
vestment list. Die-cut Blot- 
ters—10,000 of which were 


FOURTH 
of o& series dealing with the establishment of the 
Bank or MonTREAL at representative points m CANADA 
and elsewhere 


distributed to the neigh- 
boring stores and offices. 


Our Customers’ 
Investments 


Besides rendering a full and com- 
plete banking service, the Imperial 
Bank aims to serve its customers 
in all matters of finance. 


For the purpose of assisting those 
of our customers who are desirous 
of making an investment, this 
Bank's facilities include a Bond 
Department. Through this Depart- 
ment our customers can obtain re- 
liable information regarding con- 
templated investments, and can ar- 
range for the purchase or sale of 
Government, Provincial and all 
high grade Municipal Bonds. 

The facilities of the 
Bond Department are 
available to our cus- 
tomers through 


every 
branch of this Bank. 


OF CANADA 


IN TORONTO 


spread its Branches westward, in July of 1818 establishing 
Agencies at Kingston and York. 

York, which afterwards became the city of Toronto, had then just had 

its first stage-coach communication established with Kingston and Mon- 

treal. It was merely a settlement in a clearing amid unbroken forests 

from which the Indians came to trade with farmers and other members 

of the little community. Today Toronto ranks among the largest cities 

on the continent. 

Of the Bank’s 567 Branches, 26 are in Toronto and 207 in 

the Province of Ontario, including Toronto. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


‘Total Assets in excess of $650,000,000 


Established over 100 years 


f Private Wires 


a ROMPT service is always 
+ an important factor in ex- 
change transactions, trans- 
\% fers of money and other 
‘\ pressing bank business. 
Our customers may profit 
by the direct wire facilities 
which we operate between 
the more important centres 
of Canada, the United States 
and Cuba. 


A Debt Which Cannot be 


National Trust Company 
Limited 


Escaped 


Succession Duty is like a demand note presented 
at your death. You can leave it to be taken care 
of out of your estate by your executor, perhaps by 
sacrificing your property. Or you can take care 
of it in instalments and at a discount, beginning 
now, through 


A Life Insurance Trust 


Let us explain to you in an interview or by letter 
why a Life Insurance Trust is the better way. 
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size. When the advertising work be- 
gins to take too much of an officer’s 
time and attention from his regular 
duties, then it is time to consider an 
advertising manager and an advertising 
department. It is in this way that 
an individualized advertising policy, 
co-ordinated with all the plans and tra- 
ditions of the bank, may best be devel- 


oped and carried out; where the proper — 


mediums may be selected and where 
suitable literature may be prepared for 
distribution. Such a department may 
be conducted by an advertising man- 
ager prepared to give his whole time to 
the work, or through an advertising 
agency specializing in financial adver- 
tising. Such a department will tend 
to eliminate all forms of waste adver- 
tising and save money for profitable 
advertising. Moreover, this depart- 
mentalizing of the work will take the 
advertising out of the hands of busy 
bank officials whose time can be 
better devoted to personal work in ob- 
taining and holding business rather 
than in discussing miscellaneous adver- 
tising propositions and plans, and in 
handling details which really require 
the services of an expert. 


Tuar unusual street car card of the 
Manufacturers National Bank of Troy, 
N. Y. (Fig. 3), was used at the time of 
Mothers’ Day and was a tie-up with 
the May mass plan distribution of sav- 
ings literature. That month the Manu- 
facturers National put into every 
home in Troy a little folder containing 
this beautiful and artistic drawing of 
“Mother” by M. Leone Bracker. So 
the folder and the street car card work- 
ing together made a very strong thrift 


Friends for Over Fifty Years 


on 

That is the individual record of 
these three gentlemen. 


s To have such staunch friends is a 
fact of which we are justly 
recommendation 


that speaks 


1940 


ciency to be uncovered. 
It is our greatest wish that 50 years 


IW EXPERIENCE SUT MODERN IN 


THE FIRST 


OF LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
ORGANIZED 1871 
Capital and Surplus $1,050,000.00 


AFFILIATES INSTITUTION THE FIRST TRUST ComPanY 


HENRY VEITH 


NATIONAL BANK 


“MOTHER’ 
Follow her cxample of 
Thrift. Bank Something 
Regularly m a Special 
Interest Account at 


THE “xtionat On BANK 


Fig. 3. Mothers’ Rev dente street cars 


appeal—and so on through the year, 
with an appropriate subject for every 
month. 


I am very glad to show the advertise- 
ment sent me by Charles F. Snyder, Jr., 
publicity and new business manager 
of the First National Bank and the 
First Trust Company, of Lincoln, Neb.. 
(Fig. 4). It contains the portraits of 
three customers who have been with 
the bank more than fifty years. That 
seems like a very simple advertising 
idea for an old bank, yet I’ll have to 
confess that this is the first time I have 
ever seen it done. 


Maxinc an incursion into the Pacific 
Northwest, we see what the Dexter 
Horton National Bank is doing at 
Seattle. Since the Union National 
Bank was recently merged with the 
Dexter Horton the latter has become 
a very large institution. The adver- 
tisement headed “‘A Greater Bank for 
Greater Service” (Fig. 4) is certainly 
an impressive one. 


Wuen the local chief of police issued a 
warning about the theft of cash from 
milk bottles, the Alliance First National 
Bank of Alliance, O., published the 
reproduced advertisement (Fig. 4) rec- 


the greatness of a bank, or its value to 


whose management and history are a constant assurance 
of conservatism and stability 


Such a bank, im larger degree than ever, 1s the 
new NATIONAL, with capital, sur- 
plus ided profits exceeding $2,500,000.00, total 
resources of $35,000,000.00, and a statement that shows 
remarkable liquidity of assets. These figures represent a 
capacity for financial co-operation and constructive helpful- 
ness hitherto unapproached by any banking institution ir 
the state of Washington 


—A Greater Bank yor Greater Service 
DEXTER HORTON 
NATIONAL BANK 


oF SEATTLE 


EEDA 

ce 
«34 


ave 


for service 
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ommending the safety of checks for 
such purposes. G. E. Graf, assistant 
cashier, also reports that this bank is 
doing some strong newspaper advertis- 
ing in connection with an employees 
boosters’ campaign. 


Anortner new thing under the sun— 
the Mercantile Anthology published as 
a half-page newspaper ad by the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, of St. Louis. 
Here is one of the sketches by the Mer- 
cantile’s own Edgar Lee Masters: 


JOHN J. KENDALL 


He was just a little boy; 

No doubt just another bad 
little boy 

To most people, 

But he was my son’s son 

And that made him an unusual 
little boy 

To me. 

So I established a Trust Fund 

At the Mercantile 

For his education. Reverses 
came 

In the family 

After I had to quit, 

But the money could not be 
diverted. 

His education is finished. 

I knew it would be 

When I started that fund. 


Tue annual financial reports of corpo- 
rations are often interesting, but, as a 
rule, not much attention is paid to their 
typographical form. It is a pleasure, 
therefore, to look at the latest annual 
report of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, in comparison with a part of the 
annual sepert of several years previous. 
(Continued on page 32) 


ing this money. 


{f you do not put money out in your milk containers 


the community. But increared size 
drings to the well-ordered, conservative- 
d bank i d opportunity 
for usefulness and service to individuals, and to the <2 ¥ 
industrial and commercial interests making up its Ghiet of Potice 
clientele. HOWARD F. MORRIS 
9,45 
In the merging of the Dexter 
Bank and the Union National Bank 6% 
HORTON NATIONAL BANK OF Sta TLE. MONEY 
prime consi ation was the welfare and advancement 
of Seattle's financial life. 
Seattle and the Pacific Northwest are growing 
more rapidly and more substantially than ever before i i Chief of Police, H. E. Morris issued a warning last week 
their history. and growing ness Bor Aen to Alliance people to refrain from putting cash in milk bot- 
tative of this expansion call for banking facilities thes because thieves are operating throughout the city steal- 
not ely in advance of their immediate 
irati 


when you need tickets it means inconvenience and bother to 
you and delay to the milk man. There is one form of money 
that it is perfectly safe to place on your doorstep for the 
milk man. 


Use A Checking Account 


Open a household checking account at the Alliance 
First National Bank and when you need to purchase milk 
or tickets, write a check and feel perfectly safe in putting 
it im the bottle. No one can cash it but the milk company. 


A checking account, too, is mightly conventient for pay- 
tng other household bills. 


liiance First 
National Bank 
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JOHN FP THOMPSON for itself. 
This lasting friendship we cherish | 
ttarted im business — Merch, and the thought that our services, 
all this time, have been so satis- 

factory, so pleasant as to retain 
their is sufficient re- 
ward for our efforts. 

WN; ‘ 

hence many of our present custom- ance in the larger protiems of modern business live. 

era may have the same friendly ri 
HONEYWELL feeling toward this institution as Ms 
A depositor im thie hank sinew 4 
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Standard Forgery Bonds 


Bankers’ Special Bonds 
Premiums Greatly Reduced 


OUR bank is a special-preferred risk and entitled to 
discounts ranging from 35% upward on standard forgery 
insurance if using modern Todd Protectograph equipment. 


The bonds herein offered are written in the General 
Indemnity Corporation of America, and are identical word 
for word with those written by all surety companies at 
standard rates. 


The discounts to Todd users are based on the experience 
of ten years in writing this form of insurance, during which 
no claim has ever been presented for loss on account of any 
check or draft protected under the Todd System. These 
bonds include coverage on forged endorsements, for which, of 


‘course, there is no mechanical protection. 


(To non-Todd users, the standard rates based on $5 per 
year per $1,000 are applicable.) 


Please use your bank letterhead in writing | 
for specimen bond and list of discounts. 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO., Inc. 


(Established 1899) 
1186 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


Consult your telephone directory under *“Todd" or ‘‘Protectograph”™ 
for local address of Todd dealers who are authorized agents for 
General Indemnity Corporation. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


PAL “Twenty Filth Anniversary of Todd Protection 


Writing amounts with the 
Protectograph is estimated to 
eliminate at least 35% of all 
check-fraud possibilities by pre- 
venting raised amounts. 


PROTOD-Greenbac anti-for- 


ery r, with its self-cancell- 
VOIDS and the restrictions 
surrounding its sale, eliminates 
another 35% of possible check 
frauds by preventing erasure of 
yee's name as well as forgery 


. 


y “counterfeiting.” 


Less than 35% of the check- 
fraud possibilities remain to be 
covered by insurance—chiefly 
forged and altered endorsements 
which no mechanical agency can 
prevent. 
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Your Bank Can Easily Install This Simpl 
That Protects Every Item in a Safe “Deposi 


OMPLETE protective information in a and includes box holder’s contract, his signa 
single record is the reason for the ture, address and description, his deputies, an; 
universal acceptance of Kardex methods by their descriptions. It also carries a record of 
leading banks and safe deposit companies rental payments. Expiration and follow-y 


throughout the country. for renewal are signaled by color flashe; 
Each customer’s record is instantly visible Record of visits can be included. 
Send for the Kardex Man 


He can show you how to install a similar record without 
recopying your present cards. 

More than 12,500 Banks use Kardex for central file, sig- 
nature records, ledger accounts, security records, collateral 
records, note control and other records. Address The Kar- 
dex Co., 546 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


In Canada, Kardex, 58 King St. West, Toronto. 
London, 3 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1. Paris, 24 
Rue de la Fidélité 
Kardex Stores in Leading Cities Through- 
out the World. 


Kardex Installation at 
First National Bank, 
Portland, Ore. 


LEAoDtIN G C AR D RECO Ri! 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Record 


Business 


“Kardex takes the guessing 
and worry out of business by 
giving management all the vital 
facts. It positively prevents mis- 
takes and losses and releases 
one-half or more of the clerical 
labor in record-keeping. You can 
give your bank this protection 
in every department.”’ 

—THE KARDEX MAN 


4 THE KARDEX CO., 546 Kardex Park, 
re Tonawanda, N. Y. 
yj O Send information on Kardex Records for 


O Send Booklet, ‘‘19 Basic Records of Banking” 
O Send Kardex Man. 
} Name_ 
Street 
Q 
City. State 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Plug the Leaks and Build the Profits 


Cost Accounting Will Eliminate Some Wastes Now Regarded as 
Necessary Evils and Reduce all Divisions to a Paying Basis 


OW’S business? 
Ask the average banker and 
he’ll reply: 
“Oh, pretty good. We paid our 
usual 6 per cent 


By PAUL H. SCHROEDER 


Assistant Cashier, Commercial National 
Bank, Madison, Wis. 


may perhaps be of help to other 
bankers. 


During the year we kept a very 
accurate cost account of every depart- 
ment in the bank. 


dividend and ef 
piled up a little Ts 


COLLEGE OF 


The system is 
very simple. All 


surplus besides. 


the departments 


Things are going 


are classified, 


along all right. 


Guess we can’t 


kick.” 


The key-word 


of that typical 


banker’s answer 


is the first word 79000 


of his last sen- 


tence—guess. He 


doesn’t know— 


not the half of it. 


Manifestly, 


every banker is 


eager to see his 


deposits growand 


his profits in- 


crease. But few 


bankers, given a 


such as commer- 
cial or individual, 
savings, certifi- 
cates, banks, col- 
lections, bond, 
etc. We use 
columnar sheets 
which can be pur- 
chased at any 
stationery store 
to keep the record 
of our expenses. 
The expenses are 
posted every day, 
using one sheet 
for each depart- 
ment, each sheet 


T 


_—- 


containing a 


reasonable in- 


classification of 


crease in deposits £5009 

every year, are Bann 

able to explain 
why they see no $100. $100-1000. 10,000, 
of profits. Prob- 
ably they take for ‘ 165 112 2 
granted that it 5 197 659,00 139 43,279 48,042 
costs more to 6 200 6,625.00 107 32,068 
handle increased 7 43,880.00 138 45,510 
business, and let 086,881.00 98 28,929 
it go at that. Sten pes 6,787.00 140 37,700 16 44,457 “ 


the expenses— 
one column for 
each kind of ex- 


Over 
» $20,000, pense, such as 
salaries, rent, 
go light, printing, 
ak supplies, etc. At 
Weer. the end of each 
month all the 
11,695 columns of each 
27,608 sheet are footed 


and then the 


Rare indeed is the classification and 
ent to name the — partment are 
departments that — typewritten on 
are paying their mm iit sheets and filed 
way, the depart- £300; in a loose leaf 
ments bringing in binder. The gross 
epartments St care of in the 
carried at dead oun Tora Bank Deposits same manner. 
loss. COUN The results of 
To every bank- our records and 


er, however, that 
information is available—in cost ac- 
counting. And analysis of his first 
year of cost accounting will very 
likely prove a revelation. It will 
reveal the big leaks and place in his 
hands the instrument that will cut 
down the overhead and level all of his 
departments to the paying basis, 
which increases profits proportionately 
with the increase of deposits. 

Every large city bank compiles this 


The deposits compared with other banks and the method of analyzing checking accounts 


information and considers it an invalu- 
able aid to the conduct of its business. 
But few country and small-town 
bankers have yet attempted such an 
analysis. To the city banker, it is 
perhaps a marvel how the small-town 
banker “gets by” without it. 

The analysis which we have just com- 
pleted for our business of the past year 
contained some very interesting sur- 
prises and disclosed some facts that 


findings we then 
compiled into book form which gives 
a complete history of our business for 
the year. This was presented to the 
officers and directors as an annual 
report. It will serve as a basis for the 
conduct of our business during the 
present year and will eventually be 
filed away as a permanent record. 
The first page of our analysis shows 
a profit and loss statement for the 
whole bank. This includes, first, the 
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Light, Compact INDEX CARDS 
Print their own Addresses 


—always in plain sight! 


on Every bit of Office Space you Save, saves real MONEY iW 


Ts ease and accuracy with which Elliott one-piece, all-fibre Address Cards are sten- 
ch cilled, indexed and filed—and the superior printing speed of Elliott Addressing Ma- 
—— chines—are not the ONLY things that save money for users of the Elliott Addressin 
- System. Since office rent (or the interest on your investment in office space) is base 
on square footage, the small amount of equipment necessary for filing even great quan- 
tities of Elliott Address Cards—and the small amount of FLOOR SPACE required for 
same—represent an important EXTRA economy. For example, the compact Oak Cabi- 
net illustrated above holds 25 Filing Trays—or 6250 Address Cards! It is only 18" high 
by 32" wide by 153” deep—and four cabinets can easily be stacked on top of each other. 
Thus, 25,000 Elliott Address Cards can be stored on less than 3} sq. ft. of floor space! 


This saving not only applies to wn mailing lists. Elliott Address Cards file 20 to the 
inch. A single tray 13 inches long holds 250 Cards, and (when filled) weighs less than 
2 lbs. This means that concerns with small lists can keep trays of Elliott Address 
Cards in a desk drawer! 


This handsome Steel Cabinet is FREE ON REQUEST:~a specially prepared 

only 30" high by 193” wide by 15” Plan, applying the Elliott System to your par- 
lal deep;— yet it will hold 27 trays, or ticular addressing requirements and showing 
he 6 750 Elliott Address ond geve time and 
| 2 money for you.— 


be Cards not only releases valu- 


ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


t also saves a great deal of holds 1500 Elliote Address 
walking back and forth 142 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. — 


Mechanical Addressing Systems for Every Kind and Size of Business—Branch Offices and Agencies in all parts of the civilized World 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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WRITING PAPER 
BUSINESS POINTERS 
DALTON 
MASSACHUSETTS 


TYPOCOUNT 


The various classes of work in 
every business office require 
different kinds of paper. Paper is 
one of the most highly specialized 
items of present day office equip- 
ment, and it pays to use the exactly 
suitable paper for each purpose. 


In the modern method of Machine 
Bookkeeping, very heavy demands 
are made upon the ledger paper 
used. Only a special stock will 
prove altogether satisfactory. 


TYPOCOUNT is distinguished for its unusual strength, which 
permits the sheets to be handled daily—in and out of the binders 
and machines without wrinkling or tearing. 


TYPOCOUNT is remarkable for its long fibre, which gives to each 
sheet sufficient “backbone” to keep it upright in the open binder 
and greatly facilitates posting. 


TYPOCOUNT possesses an ideal surface which takes sharp type 
impressions and may easily be erased; also a color that is restful to 
the eye and does not soil easily. 


The fact that TYPOCOUNT is the pioneer Ledger Paper for 
machine use, and is highly recommended by makers of bookkeeping 
machines, is evidence that you need it in your business. Ask for 
sample sheets for testing. 


American Be Check Cover 
EMBOSSED COVER 


3-On Office Checks 


Handsomest Office Check Cover Made. 
Three styles— Post, Pocket and Ring. 


THE LARGEST LINE OF LEATHER 
CHECK COVERS AND PASS 
BOOKS IN AMERICA. 


Savings and Loan Association Pass Books. 
Sold Thru Dealers. 


The American Beauty Line 


Dallas, Texas 
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gross income, such as interest received, 
rents, exchange, profits on sale of 
bonds, etc. The recoveries on previous 
losses are also included under gross 
income. 

The expense items are then listed— 
first, the interest-paid items, and then 
the detail classification of expenses, 
such as advertising, printing, supplies, 
salaries, etc. The losses are listed in 
detail because the officers and directors 
wish to know what each item covers. 
Then the net profit and the condition 
of the undivided profit account is 
shown. A few paragraphs on the 
profit and loss statement were written 
concerning a few things such as the 
profit per cent on the capital, on the 
capital and surplus, and a comparison 
with previous years. 

Banks receive their funds from two 
principal sources, capital and surplus 
and deposits. The more deposits the 
bigger the profits, provided they are 
fully invested at all times. These 
funds are placed in assets of two kinds, 
which we call productive and non- 
productive assets. The productive 
assets consist of correspondent bank 
balances, loans and discounts, bond 
investments and banking house (if 
there is space to rent). The non- 
productive assets consist of cash, 
items in transit, federal reserve bank 
balances, furniture and fixtures, clear- 
ings and overdrafts. At the ‘close 
of the year, we figure the average 
amount invested in each class of 
investment, the amount of gross in- 
come from each, and the rate per cent. 
Many bankers no doubt are under the 
impression that their loans and other 
investments are producing 6 per cent 
or 7 per cent, but if they will consider 
their non-productive assets and their 
reserves they will discover that they 
are earning about 5 per cent. 

We next analyzed the interest paid 
on our different kinds of deposits. 
The results were as follows: 
Commercial Deposits 1.2 per cent 
Savings Deposits 2.7 per cent 
Christmas Saving Deposits2.5 per cent 
Certificates of Deposit’ 3.4 per cent 

With these rates we are satisfied 
because we believe them a fair average. 


OF COURSE the real purpose of our 
analysis is to find out what each 
department is producing, what it 
costs to maintain it and what the 
profit and losses are. We analyzed 
each department separately, starting 
out with a profit and loss statement 
for each, showing the gross income, the 
total expenses and net profit or loss. 

In analyzing our commercial depart- 
ment, we classified our accounts 
according to the size of the balance— 
those less than $100, those between 
$100 and $1,000, those between $1,000 
and $10,000 and those above $10,000. 
The results were very interesting. 
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Out of 3,300 accounts, 1,900 of them 
had an aggregate balance of $63,000, 
or $33 per account. If it were 
possible to throw out these accounts, 
we could cut our commercial depart- 
ment expenses in half and lose only 
$63,000 in deposits. The total de- 
posits of this department were $1,500,- 
(00, so a loss of $63,000 would never be 
noticed. An average balance of $33 
per month can produce a gross income 
of about 5 per cent, or $1.65 per year, 
about 14 cents per month. I wonder 
how many banks can carry a checking 
account at 14 cents per month with- 
out even considering a profit. We 
know that wecan’t. If the average cost 
of maintaining an account was 50 
cents a month (and our cost is consider- 
ably more), or $6 a year, our 1,900 
small accounts would cost us $11,400; 
at 75 cents per account per month, 
or $9 a year, they would cost $17,100; 
at $1 per account per month, or $12 
per year, they would cost $22,800. 


UE to the excessive costs on our 
checking accounts, we have found it 
necessary to place a service charge on 
them. We require an average monthly 
balance of $100 and charge $1 a month 
if the balance falls below the minimum 
requirement. Of course if a good 
savings account or a good certificate of 
deposit is carried, we waive the service 
charge on the checking account, regard- 
less of the balance maintained. Natu- 
rally we lost some accounts, but the 
best part of it is that we didn’t lose as 
many as we expected. By instituting 
the service charge, we have rid our- 
selves of many undesirable accounts. 
One might think that we are losing a 
lot of good will, but so far we haven’t 
noticed it. Most people can under- 
stand why a service charge is imposed, 
if it is explained to them, and accept 
it as a business proposition. We feel 
that those who don’t want to under- 
stand the policy are undesirable ac- 
counts. Of course there are excep- 
tions to the rule, but they are so few 
that they are not worth considering. 
Besides, we don’t tolerate, as many 
banks do, the habitual ‘‘worthless 
check writers.”” I know of banks that 
will dishonor checks as often as they 
are drawn and never raise their voice 
to insist that deposits be made to 
cover. We give one warning by letter, 
telephone or through a personal inter- 
view, and insist that the practice of 
drawing worthless checks be discon- 
tinued. Upon the next offense we 
close the account: and refuse to accept 
any further deposits. We believe that 
in doing this we are rendering a service 
to the individual himself and the 
merchants in the city who usually 
cash such checks. The accounts upon 
which a service charge cannot be made 
for policy or other reasons, are 
“treated,” that is, literature is sent 


out to them periodically, to bring 
“home” in a tactful and indirect way 
the fact that good balances must be 
carried. We feel that in time our 
checking accounts will be in such 
good condition that our local mer- 
chants in cashing checks on the Com- 
mercial National Bank will have 
reasonable assurance that they will 
be paid upon presentation. 

An analysis as described appears 
to require a lot of work, but it is really 
comparatively easy. We have made 
what we call an “item counter.” We 
have listed numbers from 1 to 100 on 
an adding machine tape, which we 
then paste on a piece of heavy card- 
board. By taking our trial balance 
lists of each ledger and picking out the 
balances according to the above classi- 
fication, we were able to get the aggre- 
gate balance of each, and then by 
using our item counter we were able 
to determine the number of accounts. 

Our analysis also has a few pages 
devoted to the volume of business 
handled during the year, such as the 
number of checks paid and deposits 
received, the number of savings de- 
posits and withdrawals, the items sent 
out to the clearing house, the number 
of loans made and paid, and the num- 
ber of bond sales. We also have a 
record of the amount of money handled 
in each of these classes. All these 
figures are graphed and curves plotted 
each month to enable us to watch the 
trend of business in our community. 

We also plot curves on charts of our 
competitors’ deposits. They enable 
us to know how we “stack up” in 
comparison. These figures were taken 
from the official publication of bank 
statements in the local newspapers. 


be COMPLETE the analysis, we in- 
cluded the balance sheets of the be- 
ginning and end of the year. We then 
summarized the outstanding features, 
laying particular stress upon the 
departments showing losses, and sug- 
gesting ways and means of placing 
them on a paying basis. The whole 
analysis was then thoroughly indexed 
and bound in an attractive binder. 

It is true that it takes deposits to 
earn money to pay dividends, but it is 
folly to render services of all kinds 
without any remuneration. Profit and 
loss statements of many banks show 
up this condition. Some people argue 
that this service must be rendered free 
of charge to the depositors in compen- 
sation for their good bank balances, 
but how many depositors carry good 
bank balances? Our records show that 
most of them do not. 

Charges should be made for all 
services rendered, such as checking 
accounts, travelers’ checks, collections, 
drafts, etc. This may sound radical 
but the time is not far distant when 
every city bank will be compelled to 


Twenty-nine 


Coin Boxes— 


a good-will builder 
for Banks 


Gold coins, as gifts, to be 
properly presented should be 
attractively boxed. 


Your customers will appreciate 
this neat box as a thoughtful 
favor, and it will pay for itself 
many times over in the good- 
will it creates. Your name on 
the box presents an additional 
advertising feature. 


MASON’S COIN BOXES 


have been made for a number 
of years and sold to the whole- 
salers and jobbers. They are 
now offered direct at a consider- 
able saving. 


An attractive lift-off cover box, 
covered with fancy red paper 
and imprinted with line border, 
or name of bank. Red velveteen 
pad accommodates any size coin 
or bill. Packed in cartons of 
100 (the smallest quantity sold). 


$7.00 Per Hundred. 
$60.00 Per Thousand. 
F. O. B. Factory, Attleboro Falls, Mass. 


MADE BY THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 
OF JEWELRY BOXES AND DISPLAYS 


Dun’s or Bradstreet’s for reference 


The Mason Box Company 
Established 1891 
ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 


6 Church Street 69 Sprague Street 
NEW YORK CITY PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Thirty 


IMPERIAL 


A DIFFERENT POCKET BANK 


This sure-fire account pro- 
ducer has highly polished 
nickel finish with beautiful 
etched or colored enamel 
name plate. 


A QUALITY BANK 
—PRICED LOW! 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE 


Held by compression, not by holes that may 
tear out. But can be released in an instant, 
for removal, by a quarter turn of a key. 


One of a score of reasons why 
Proudfits 
mean 
Profits 


White for booklet giving details — or 
ask a Proudfit demonstrator to call. 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Company 
17 Logan Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Q Bankers look to The Burroughs 
Clearing House for dependable informa- 
tion, whether it be in the editorial or 
advertising columns. 


GQ That's another reason why advertis- 
ing in the Clearing House pays out. 


Q Lowest rate in the bank magazine field. 
q] It will pay you to investigate. 


charge if it wishes to exist. The banks 
in the large cities follow this plan and 
have done so for years. As soon as 
the public has been educated to pay 
instead of educated to expect every- 
thing-for-nothing as their due from the 
banks, then and no sooner will the 
banks be able to show a reasonable 
profit and loss statement. 


When Analysis Crossed the 
Hudson 
(Continued from page 7) 


and he divides them into two groups. 
First—and this is the group in large 
majority—are the fellows who under- 
stand banking only on the technical 
side. They know little about the 
humanities. They think it too bad 
that anything so scientific as banking 
is, technically, should be all mussed up 
and complicated by people, with their 
purely human idiosyncrasies and 
problems. 


HAYE you ever heard the story of the 
librarian at Harvard who was going 
home one night with a professor? 
“Every book is in the library except 
one,”’ he said, gleefully. “And I know 
where that book is!”’ 

Second are the exceptional fellows 
in the average bank who take people 
into account, or regard them as more 
important than technical bank routine. 

Let the first type of bank man do 
the account analysis figuring, my 
friend advises, but get the other 
fellow to break the bad news to John 
Smith, with the small balance and 
unprofitable account. 

“TI was the new-accounts man of an 
Eastern bank when analysis hit it 
several years ago,” said one of the 
experts. ‘One day the cashier came to 
me hot with indignation, laying down a 
list of three hundred depositors whose 
business had been found unprofitable. 
Do you know that I had the devil of a 
job persuading him to let me keep that 
list a few days? He was all for 
notifying the depositors that they were 
delinquent in their relations with the 
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bank, and would have been glad to 
drop them off the books, where by 
calling upon them, and discussing the 
state of their accounts from their 
viewpoint as well as our own, I man- 
aged to get practically every one on a 
profitable basis. Account analysis is 
fine for showing up the facts, but it is 
most dangerous in the hands of a man 
who disregards the psychology of the 
thing, the human relations.” 

John Smith seldom wants anything 
for nothing. He knows it can’t be had. 
anyway. When the bank notifies him 
that he isn’t paying for the service he 
gets, and asks for a more substantia! 
average balance, Smith glows with 
indignation, not because he thinks the 
price too high, but because he has been 
educated from boyhood in the belie/ 
that the mere mechanism of banking 
pays all the expenses. 


OBODY has ever told him what it 

coststohandleacheck. Occasionally 
the bank intimates that it costs some- 
thing when he is asked to pay a ten- 
cent collection charge, but generally 
he feels then that it is too much. He 
knows that a post-office or express 
money order to pay a bill by mail, costs 
so many cents, according to the 
amount, but believes that a check for 
the same purpose costs nothing, be- 
cause the bank handles so many of 
them. The more checks he draws, the 
greater his bank’s profit. Nobody has 
disillusioned him. 

Thousands of banks have adopted 
and used account analysis with the 
happiest results, making good friends 
and satisfactory depositors out of 
people whose business had been carried 
at a loss. If you are one of the bank 
men who is still speculating about 
account analysis, hesitating half way 
between giving it a trial and deciding 
that it is too complicated, get the moral 
of my story straight and right. To 
ascertain your costs is just as vital in a 
bank as in a factory—more so when 
the relative profit margins of banking 
are compared with those of many 
factories. Cost analysis in the factory 
reveals the wasteful and unprofitable 
operations. Account analysis in the 
bank reveals the depositor who is 
being carried at an expense. In both 
cases, the problem is to eliminate the 
loss without eliminating the operation 
or losing the depositor worth while. 

Bankers themselves have been ig- 
norant of their own costs until just 
yesterday. The truth as revealed by 
account analysis is so startling that, 
instead of frankly discussing with 
John Smith what they have just 
learned, they are often tempted to haul 
him up on the carpet, and lecture him 
for shortcomings really their own. 

Let account analysis open your own 
eyes to the truth about John Smith. 
Don’t wash him—“‘learn him!’ 
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What does your banker think 
of the motor car? 


"Tre president of an Arkansas bank writes: 


“The motor car, to my mind, has been the greatest 
asset in the way of development for suburban and small 
country homes, necessarily meaning the prolonging of 
life and a greater increase in happiness. 


“T have often advised customers of mine to buy motor 
cars, as I felt that the increased stimulation and oppor- 
tunity of observation would enable them to earn 
amounts equal to the cost of their cars. 


“In other words, a man who works six days in the 
week and spends the seventh on his own doorstep 
certainly will not pick up any dimes in the great 
thoroughfares of life.” 


cA booklet will be mailed ‘you, if a request is directed to the Depart- 
ment of Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK * CADILLAC + CHEVROLET + OAKLAND * OLDSMOBILE te, GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Pang 

Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Pligs—AC Speedometers 

Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Bevel Drive Gears : Lanéaster Steel Products 
Inland Steering Wheels KlaxonHorns  Jacox Steering Gears 
Delco-Light Electric Plants : Frigidaire Electric Batigtines 


- United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors a : 
+ General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 
- General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers « 
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Thirty-two 


Actual Size— Nickel Plated 


ILLUSTRATION SHOWS BACK OF BANK 
YOUR NAME APPEARS ON THE FRONT 


Announcing 


The New 
Horse Shoe 
Pocket 
Savings 
Bank 


“THE SYMBOL OF 
GOOD LUCK’’ 


HOLDS ONLY DIMES 


Success does not depend 
entirely upon luck, but in 
almost every success luck 
plays a part. Luck and 
saving go hand in hand. 
Distribute this new Horse 


Shoe Pocket Savings Bank and increase your deposits. Everyone 
wants to save in a Horse Shoe Bank—it’s lucky. The fitting and appro- 
priate pocket bank. High in value; Lowin Price. Sample sent on request. 


Originated and produced by 


BANKERS THRIFT CORPORATION 


2240-42 North Racine Ave., CHICAGO 


3-90-9090 


IC 


This building now being constructed on our 


Single Contract Plan 


This new home of the Waukegan National Bank, of Waukegan, 
Illinois, was designed and is now being built and equipped by us 


under our single con- 
tract plan, which cov- 
ers the entire building 
operation in one con- 
tract. It includes 


The preparation of arehi- 
tectural plans — 


Construction of the entire 
building — 


Complete equipment and 
furnishings — 


Interior decoration 


Total cost is definitely 
determined and guar- 
anteed by us in ad- 
vance. Full informa- 
tion as to cost and 
general plans of the 
building will be sent 
upon request. 


St. Louis Bank Equipment Company 


Bank Builders 


807-811 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


IC 
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(Continued from page 22) 


Concerning this matter, Lockwood 
Barr, manager of the Department of 
Publicity of the General Motors Cor- 
poration, says: 

“We started out four years ago to 
bring up the standards of all our printed 
material. Progress has been slow but 
steady. It takes a long time to do the 
radical things which we have accom- 
plished in the printing of our annual re- 
port. The end we are aiming at is to 
make our stuff look more attractive, 
more inviting to the reader.” 

The marked improvement in the ty- 
pography is the result of respacing the 
pages, giving better margins and in- 
serting display lines for side heads set 
in Cloister italic. The heading ‘‘Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation” is set in 18- 
point Forum as against the ordinary 
linotype heading in the old one. The 
type, too, has been changed to a size 
smaller face in Caslon Oldstyle. 


A BROCHURE-DE-LUXE was issued by 
the Union Trust Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, when it recently entered its fine 
new building at Fifth, Grant, Oliver 
and William Penn Place. It contains 
unusually good drawings of the exterior 
and interior of the building, an histori- 
cal sketch of the institution, a descrip- 
tion of its various departments and 
complete floor plans of the quarters. 


A CLEVER “cut-out” folder idea is used 
by the Plainfield Trust Company, 
Plainfield, N. J. On the cover is a 
brick wall with a gate in it which when 
opened reveals a big ““4%.”’ It is called 
the Gate of Opportunity, and the text- 
matter advertises the Special Interest 
Department. 


Tue year 1924 marks the 300th anni- 
versary of the settlement of New York. 
The New Netherland Bank of New 
York got out a very attractive folder 
having on its cover a picture of the 
ship New Netherland, which reached 
the Hudson in May, 1624. The folder 
explained about the Huguenot-Walloon 
Tercentenary and offered for sale the 
commemorative half dollars. 


How Happiness Came to John and 
Jean” is an interesting 8-page booklet 
gotten out by the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, of New York, to advertise 
thrift accounts and the trust depart- 
ment. It is illustrated with halftones 
from posed photographs. 


An ELECTRIC sign is a salesman that 
works both day and night. It is pos- 
sible to make it so that it will present 
an artistic effect even in the daytime. 
Dependability may be expressed in the 
kind of lettering used and by the ab- 
sence of ornamentation. 
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Women and Their Investments 


CLEARING 


By FRANK L. WENDELL 


penne time ago, I was much inter- 
ested in reading an article by Clara 
F. Porter, a bond saleswoman connected 
with a large investment house in New 
York. Her contention was that all 
bonds that are a good investment for 
men are equally good for women, and 
that the expression ‘“‘an investment 
suitable for women” is an obsolete 
term. 

My observation and experience lead 
me to believe, with all due gallantry, 
that “obsolescent” rather than “ob- 
solete” is the right word to use in this 
connection. In my opinion, there is 
still special need to advise and assist 
women in investment matters and I 
believe that doing so is one of the most 
important duties of any bank or trust 
company officer. 

That the woman with more money 
than financial experience is in real 
danger of gaining the latter at the 
expense of losing the former is evident 
from what happened when a classified 
advertisement was published in a 
certain widely read Sunday newspaper 
to the effect that a widow had $10,000 
to invest and wanted suggestions. 

Within a few days after the insertion 
of the advertisement, the replies re- 
ceived numbered 257. Through the 
fact that the woman who thus ad- 
vertised afterwards got in touch with a 
reliable bank, she was saved from any 
loss, but the results of her experience 
ought to convince bankers and trust 
company men that they should be ever 
alert to protect their customers and 
the public from the financial harpies 
“which devour widows’ houses.” An 
investigation of these 257 replies shows 
that fourteen were from reputable 
houses offering reliable securities. 

Of the remaining 243 letters, 46 were 
blind, largely requests for interviews 
which would give the person seeking 
money .an opportunity to use per- 
suasion — “high pressure salesmanship,” 
as the saying goes. 

Of the remaining 197, all that were 
clearly described were highly specula- 
tive. Of these, 10 appeared obviously 
dishonest and 33 of doubtful honesty. 
Forty were without a single indication 
of soundness, two seemed sound, and 
the other 155 were, to say the least, 
doubtful. Only 20 explained thor- 
oughly the method of investment, 
security, and other details; the re- 
mainder were vague. Illiterate cranks 
sent in two replies; 35 other replies 
showed varying degrees of illiteracy. 
There were three offers of marriage. 
“Investments” in a wide variety of 
enterprises were offered; tea-rooms, 
beauty parlors, a surf motor, mines, oil 
wells, motion pictures, patent shoes, 


radio, citrus groves, etc. Profits 
promised averaged more than 50 per 
cent, ranging from 4 per cent to 500 
per cent, 1,000 per cent up to 10,000 
per cent. For example: a restaurant 
business, 50 per cent; radio receiver, 
75 per cent; aluminum alloy, 100 per 
cent; citrus groves, 200 per cent; 
brokerage business, 250 per cent; 
patent shoes, 400 per cent; oil stock, 
1,000 per cent; a surf motor, 10,000 per 
cent. Yet 111 of the 257 replies 
promised absolute safety! In all, this 
widow had just 16 reasonably certain 
chances in 257—one chance in 16—of 
making a safe investment. Alto- 
gether, 241 “investments” were offered 
of which not one conformed to the 
requirements stated in her advertise- 
ment. 

A large number of women, includ- 
ing some school-teachers and other 
professional women, recently 
victimized by a hotel stock-selling 
proposition, part of their savings going 
into the $4,000,000 hole in the ground 
which is all there is to show after many 
months of campaigning for funds to 
erect a metropolitan hotel. 

A woman who had supported herself 
for twenty-five years, during which 
time her only real vacation was a trip 
to Europe, says that the lure of getting 
rich quickly and being thenceforth 
relieved of all drudgery was her 
undoing financially. A promoter sold 
her some stock in a Texas oil company 
which failed and she lost $3,000. 

I know two young women, sisters 
and college graduates, who were left 
upon the death of their mother, an 
estate of $60,000 between them. For 
ten years their mother had been a 
widow and during that time she had 
been quite shrewd and careful, but 
nevertheless she had lost several thou- 
sand dollars through ill-advised invest- 
ments. Upon her death the estate 
showed an undue proportion of one 
kind of investments. The securities, 
while probably safe enough as far as 
principal was concerned if the owner 
could wait until their maturity before 
trying to dispose of them, were not 
readily salable. When a_ certain 
amount of cash was required for a 
particular purpose and the attempt was 
made to sell one of the bonds, no buyer 
could be found except the concern that 
had sold it to the widow in the first 
place and the price offered her was 8 
per cent below the price she paid. 

Notwithstanding this experience with 
which they were familiar, the daughters, 
when a mortgage was paid up and 
there was money to reinvest, were 
about to put the money into more 
bonds of the same kind because the 


Here are qualities you’ll find 
in Allsteel Transfer Cases: 
Capacity—Greatest pos- 
sible inches of filing space. 
—Absolutely 
rigid. No distortion regard- 
less of height. 
Appearance-—Compact, 
neat and baked enamel finish. 
Protection —Keeps out 
dust and vermin. Does not 
feed fire. 
Utility — Conveniently 
grouped, vertically and hori- 
zontally. 
Shelving, Files, Desks, Transfers, Safes, 


Counter-heights, Sectional Cases, 
Accessories and Supplies. 

The General FireproofingCo. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Dealers Everywhere 
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Wherever Vertex File Pockets 
are used the immediate result is 
Order and Neatness, because this 
efficient filing container holds the 
maximum or the minimum num- 
ber of letters in a close, compact 
manner that prevents their disar- 
rangement. 


erte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


are made of that tough, red rope stock, 
“Paperoid,” which will outlast twenty 
ordinary flat manila folders. They always 
stand upright in the filing cabinet, with 
their index tabs in plain view. Their 
special expansion feature permits them 
to efficiently hold 3, 30 or 300 letters. 


This is transfer time —your chance 
to try a VERTEX POCKET at our 
expense. Send the coupon today. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 
Durable Filing Containers 
933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mame of Vem 


Lather cine ov Lege! sine dostred? 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 
933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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interest payments came at a convenient 
time and because there was little accrued 
interest to be paid by the purchaser. 

A writer in the World’s Work tells 
of a New Hampshire woman who 
brought suit to recover $48,070 which 
she had been induced to “invest” in 
worthless stock of a food product 
concern. Another woman had $20,000 
of life insurance money. With it she 
bought at $125 a share a stock which 
was then selling in the open market 
at $80 a share. Later it proved to be 
almost worthless. 

It is an unfortunate fact that not a 
few women inherit legacies of this kind 
from their husbands. But leaving the 
best bonds in the world will avail little 
if the woman who receives them allows 
herself to be persuaded by some un- 
scrupulous person to exchange them 
for an unsafe “investment,” promising 
a higher return. Is it not a worthy 
object for the banker or trust officer to 
try to prevent that? 

There are some women who do not 
like the idea of income insurance 
or a trust fund in their behalf where 
they cannot get at the principal. 
They feel that they have the knowl- 
edge and common sense to enable them 
to invest wisely for themselves. 

For a good many women this is 
undoubtedly all right, but perhaps 
one can safely say (anonymously at 
least) that for the majority of women a 
trust fund or annuity insurance is the 
wiser financial plan. There are too 
many instances such as the following as 
related by the vice-president and trust 
officer of the National City Bank of 
New York, William W. Hoffman: 

“Shortly after I was put in charge of 
the Trust Department of the National 
City Bank, I came in contact with a 
case which was extremely sad in its 
consequences, and all the more so as it 
could have been so easily prevented. 
The facts were these: One of our 
clients died out West and life insur- 
ance was collected by us amounting to 
$25,000. He left a widow and two 
children about ten and twelve years of 
age. We invested the $25,000 pending 
the widow’s return to New York. 
When she came East she told us that 
there was about $50,000 in the estate 
in addition to the insurance money, and 
said she doubted if she could live on 
the same scale as during her husband’s 
life, as the income from $75,000 weuld 
not permit it. 

“After about a month’s time the 
bonds started to be withdrawn from 
the bank, and inside of two weeks the 
whole of the $25,000 of bonds had been 
withdrawn. A little later the widow 
again came to the bank and told us 
how she had been induced to speculate, 
placing these bonds as margin, and that 
the whole had been lost. I have since 
heard that the same has happened to 
most of the estate. We were powerless 
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to prevent it as we had not been 
appointed executor or trustee. The 
deceased, by placing the insurance 
money and estate in trust, could have 
insured a fixed income to his wife for 
her life, with sufficient expenditures 
out of principal to educate the children, 
and the balance of principal preserved 
for them. Neglecting to do this, he 
placed his wife at the mercy oi 
speculators, whose advice she listened 
to, and the children were deprived o/ 
all chances of having the education 
which had been mapped out for them.” 

If there is one investment fact more 
than another which I believe banker: 
and fiduciary people should instill int 
the minds of their clients— men as wel. 
as women — it is a paraphrase or coro. 
lary of the statement so often made by 
promoters to the effect that one gooc 
investment may mean as much as » 
lifetime of labor. That corollary is: 

One bad investment may mean the los: 
of the savings of a lifetime. 


A ‘Treasure Chest’’ of Schoo! 
Savings 
(Continued from page 11) 


investments, came the announcement 
of the contest. 

These combined activities stimulated 
interest in the contest. From the 
1,500 entries, 100 prize winners were 
selected by three judges who were 
principals of a public school, a paro- 
chial school and a business college. 

The winners’ list was printed and 
distributed in all schools and mailed 
to each contestant. The winners were 
notified by letter and asked to appear 
with their parents and receive their 
prizes on a Saturday evening. The 
prize distribution was to begin at 
7 p. m., preceding a special short 
program for the occasion. The day 
set proved to be the coldest of the year 
and we predicted a very slim attend- 
ance. At 6:30 p. m., however, the 
assembly room was filled. Teachers 
and parents and contestants were 
present—a veritable jam. 

Three short addresses were made by 
our publicity manager, and by two 
of the judges and then one of the 
“pirates” who had hidden the treasure 
brought it in and surrendered it to the 
prize winner. The prizes were dis- 
tributed, but for fully an hour after the 
bank’s closing time, proud fathers and 
mothers lingered, each to tell of juvenile 
accomplishment and each one proud of 
the distinction won by his boy or girl. 

Our school savings department has 
now over $10,000 in deposits. That’s 
not much in dollars and cents, but it is 
invaluable for the number of new con- 
tacts, likely permanent contacts estab- 
lished, for the personal preference these 
youngsters evince for Noel State Bank, 
and invaluable for the good will of 
their parents. 
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personal service 


travelers 


lies the ExtraValue of American 
Express Travelers Cheques 


ON the personally helpful Travel Service which your depositors re- 
ceive when they carry American Express Travelers Cheques often de- 
pends the success or happiness of a journey. 


Practically all bankers take pleasure in recommending American Express | 


Travelers Cheques to their patrons who are going abroad. But the ca- 
pacity of the American Express Company to serve the holders of its 


Cheques here in the United States, as well as abroad, is not so fully un- 
derstood. 


The American Express Company is in the travel and tourist business. 
To make it possible for travelers to enjoy traveling more is its first con- 
sideration. It represents all steamship companies, railroads, and hotels. 
Its offices are centers of travel information. Its advice and suggestions 
are competent and helpful. 


It is essentially a travelers’ company, maintaining fully equipped travel 
offices in the larger cities. These, in addition, are supplemented by 26,- 
700 local Express Agents. Your patrons carrying American Express 
Travelers Cheques are their customers. To a stranger getting off the 
train, to a motorist passing through, to a woman traveling alone, or with 
children, these express agents are friends at hand. They are often lo- 
cated where there is no bank. They cash cheques when most places are 
closed. They can secure quick relief if cheques are lost or stolen. Their 
work necessarily makes them the best informed men of the neighborhood. 
They know roads, distances, and can point out restaurants and hotels to 
fit the purse. They are familiar with the town’s history, with the inter- 


esting places to visit, and with the local by-law and speed pitfalls—and 
they are always on hand. 


When, through your teller’s window, you equip your best depositors or borrowers 
with American Express Travelers Cheques—even if it is only for a brief motor trip, 
a rail journey, for a short stay at some resort, or for a plain business trip — you 


automatically place at their disposal the friendly, helpful, Personal Service of the 
American Express—everywhere. 


The policy of our advertising is to direct travelers to the 17,000 banks selling Amer- 
ican Express Travelers Cheques. 


American Express Co. 
6§ Broadway, New York 


OFFICES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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When You Buy 
RIBBONS 


for your 
Adding Machine 


are just two things that you 
want your adding machine ribbons to 
do for you. 


First—give neat impressions 
that will last year 
after year. 


Second—stand up under hard 
usage for a long period. 


Burroughs ribbons are designed to stand 
up under all the hard usage that you 
give them day after day. 


And while giving this unusual service 
they also register neat and lasting 
impressions. 


Only with good ribbons is it possible to 
get records that will continue to be neat 
and legible year after year. 


Order from Your 
Burroughs Inspector 


These quality ribbons are carried to your 
office by the regular Burroughs inspectors 
who service your Burroughs equipment. 


‘Or, you can order ribbons direct from 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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At Work With the Advisory 
Boards 


(Continued from page 9) 


summary of new business obtained by 
the branch since the former meeting of 
the board. He showed appreciable 
growth in deposits. Checking accounts 
had fallen off in total deposits, tempo- 
rarily. He set forth the reason for the 
bulk of this loss. One of the advisory 
board members suggested that he be- 
lieved he knew a man, with whom he 
would talk at once, and from whom a 
betterment of a certain situation might 
be expected. Savings deposits had 
climbed amazingly. The advisory 
board members smiled among them- 
selves at this. Then one of them 
called to a young lady employee, whio 
was still at work—after hours. 

“This savings increase represents 
your work to large extent, doesn’t it, 
Miss Jones? We’re all very proud of 
the fact that you stood so high among 
the prize-winners in the annual new 
business contest at the trust company. 
Let’s see, Miss Jones, you got an extra 
week’s vacation, didn’t you, besides the 
prize-money and bonuses you drew?” 

“Yes, Mr. Allen, I did—thanks to 
the help of our advisory board mem- 
bers,” said Miss Jones. And all the 
advisory board members smiled again. 


OME more details of the business 

of the branch followed. Then the 
advisory board members pushed back 
their chairs from the table, gave each 
other cigars, and began to talk about 
new prospects for accounts again. 
They scanned the neighborhood. 
Several new business men had come 
into the territory. Almost invariably 
the editor of the little newspaper or the 
physician or the dry goods merchant or 
the drug store owner had met them and 
had suggested that they should open 
accounts at the branch. Frequently 
the branch manager interrupted to say 
they already had become depositors. 

Finally a name was suggested. as a 
possibility. 

“We don’t want him, do we?” asked 
a board member. 

“I think it would be better to let him 
continue his banking business down- 
town,” said the branch manager. 
“You know we had his account here 
once, and every little while some one 
brings in one of his checks to us. The 
account is closed and, as you know, we 
don’t like overdrafts. So we don’t 
pay themany more.” A smile of under- 
standing went over the faces of the 
board members. Most of them knew 
the gentleman in question, pretty well, 
too. 

The question of obtaining a very 
large piece of business was mentioned. 
Various reasons why the account was 
kept elsewhere were discussed. Finally 
it was suggested that a vacancy 
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remained on the advisory board at the 
branch and one member said he be- 
lieved the president of the company in 
question would be glad to accept that 
position, if the trust company execu- 
tives thought such action wise. Sucha 
situation would result in new business 
from the big concern very quickly, it 
was agreed. 

The progress of the newly developed 
real estate and insurance phase of the 
branch’s business was stated by the 
branch officers and suggestions made 
by the advisory board for further 
elaboration. 

The board members said they be- 
lieved they would wait to make their 
survey of the bookkeeping methods at 
the branch until the next meeting, 
since it was getting late in the evening. 

The question of the branch partici- 
pating in a special advertising program 
of the merchants’ association was 
taken up and it was agreed that the 
branch should appear in the advertise- 
ments as planned in the bigger news- 
papers of the city, the cost being 
nominal. 


T WAS decided that the use of the 

advisory board room at the branch 
should be granted each Wednesday 
afternoon to the local section of the 
Needlework Guild, which had asked 
the privilege. The branch manager 
reported that several such organiza- 
tions were thus using the room and that 
all seemed much pleased with the 
central meeting place. 

A list of names was prepared to 
which the branch manager said he 
desired to send some pamphlets, set- 
ting forth the advantages of the trust 
services the branch could furnish 
patrons through the downtown trust 
department of the trust company. 
Finally the presiding officer adjourned 
the meeting, with the remark that the 
board “‘has worked long enough.” 

The meeting is typical of those 
held once each month by similar 
boards at each of the company’s 
branches. That these boards have 
been of tremendous value to the 
development of the branch banks of the 
company is hardly worth the saying, 
when the growth of each of the 
branches in Indianapolis is studied for 
a moment. 

From the very first, this new plan of 
branch bank advisory boards— having 
very important voice in the manage- 
ment of the branches, somewhat after 
the fashion of the legal directors of.a 
financial institution — has been success- 
ful. 

The purpose of the trust company, in 
thus placing a large percentage of the 
supervision of the branch’s policies in 
the hands of representative community 
leaders, is obvious. First, they link 
more closely the business of the com- 
munity and the branch. Second, the 
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Hoover 
Armored Bodies _ 


@ Take away that uncertainty . 
which always hovers over the un- 
protected transportation of money. 


@ A Hoover Armored Body will 
safely and economically carry all 
funds, a service your clients will 
appreciate and one that will 
appeal to the community in 
general. 


@ Banking institutions every- 
where are recognizing the real 
merit of this investment. 


@ Detailed information and speci- 
fications will gladly be forwarded 
upon request. 


© 
HOOVER BODY CO. 
YORK, PA. 
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~FPLEXLUME SIGNS 
Signs of Distinction ® 
LEXLUME Electric. Signs combine dignity. and good 
taste with strong advertising display. They are built to 
conform to theyarchitectural details of the bank building. | 
Let, us design a sign for your building and give estimate 
of Cost. 
1050 Military Rd. BUFFALO, 


= ANK records shouldiast 
y forever —prooftoage,air, 
sunshine,chemicals, and fire. 
. <\Your check signatures, ledg- 
\ —@rs, and legal documents are 
hg nly as good as the ink in 

which they are written. 


ETERNAL INK 


‘ flows black from the pen 
point and eternally remains 
Zso. Used for forty years by. 
& leading banks in all kinds 
of pens. 


Quarts $1.25 each 


Made by the Manufacturers of 
Higgins’ Drawing Inks 


Chas...M.. Higgins & Ge: 
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HIGGINS’ 


271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, 
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advisory board members, in touch with 
various phases of community develop- 
ment, are of inestimable value in 
keeping the viewpoints of officials of 
each branch and of the main financial 
institution in sympathy with and 
abreast of the changing needs of the 
community in many ways. Third, the 
advisory board members are of great 
value in assisting the branch’s officials 
with information regarding credit con- 
ditions in each branch territory. 

In all of the communities the advi- 
sory board members have been of very 
great assistance to the branches in 
developing new business. In some of 
the communities, the branch, with the 
advice and assistance of the advisory 


+ board, has been able to become the 


center of community enthusiasms, 
resulting in formation of progressive 
merchants associations, business ex- 
positions, attracting much attention 
throughout the city generally, etc. 


THE advisory boards of the branches 
have become, in truth, the interpre- 
ters between the branches and their 
communities. The suggestions of the 
boards have spurred on the trust 
company’s radiations to make changes 
in service that are of real benefit to the 
communities involved. Fostering of a 
general spirit of good will toward the 
branches has resulted invariably from 
the advisory board appointments. 

Many of the members of the ad- 
visory boards have undertaken their 
duties with a sense of responsibility 
that has been stimulating to trust 
company executives. In recent new 
business contests, undertaken by the 
entire personnel of the trust company, 
the names of individual members of the 
branch advisory boards often have 
appeared among those who turned in 
important amounts of new business. 
The appointment of these advisory 
board members on specific teams in the 
new-business contest now is a regular 
part of the new-business program of the 
company. 

Once a year President Woollen 
personally invites all members of the 
advisory boards to be his guests at 
luncheon at the University Club in 
Indianapolis. At these luncheons the 
growth of business of the branches is 
discussed and the president extends the 
appreciation of the directors and 
himself to the advisory board members 
for their interest in and assistance to the 
general business of the trust company. 

_At these luncheons emphasis always 
is laid on the desire of the trust com- 
pany’s executives to so direct the 
policy of the branches that they shall 
continue to remain, in each respective 
community center, a bulwark of com- 
munity helpfulness, under the watch- 
ful direction of the respective advisory 
boards. Suggestions for betterments of 
service and for further helpfulness in 
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each of the communities served are 
exchanged at this annual “‘get-to- 
gether” conference and renewed in- 
terest always is evident. 

In the communities where little 
newspapers are published, these papers 
are kept in contact with the develop- 
ment of the branch banks and with 
any bits of news that emanate from the 
advisory board or its members. Wher- 
ever the editor of one of these papers is 
a member of the board, great helpful- 
ness has resulted. 

At the annual luncheon of the 
boards, held in January of this year, 
President Woollen’s talk to the ad- 
visory board members emphasized the 
fact that while the trust company’s 
first goal, of course, is the making of 
profits for its shareholders, the second 
is community helpfulness wherever the 
business of the bank radiates. He 
rciterated the desire of the trust 
company, as_ expressed originally 
through the operation of its branches 
and affiliated banks, to help in business 
development at each of the centers of 
the branch banking system through the 
loaning of money to business men and 
individuals in these communities for 
legitimate business purposes. The 
accumulation of deposits in the various 
branches, supervised by the experi- 
enced officership of the parent insti- 
tution, and with the co-operation of 
the advisory board members, it was 
brought out by the president, makes 
possible the re-distribution of credit 
for the development of the smaller 
businesses and for the meeting of the 
current needs of the larger businesses 
throughout each territory where a 
branch or affiliated bank operates. 

At this most recent gathering of the 
boards, which included approximately 
fifty persons, President Woollen gave 
interesting records of growth of the 
various branches and commented on 
the fact that all of the branches and 
affiliated banks had approached a 
paying basis in shorter time than had 
been believed possible when the trust 
company determined to enter the 
branch banking field. At the luncheon 
annually the directors of the trust 
company proper and the cashiers or 
managers of the respective affiliated 
state banks and branches attend. 

Much of the credit for the rapid 
growth of the branches of the trust 
company is laid at the doors of the 
various advisory boards. 

And thus, to start again, there is 
nothing in the banking business— 
unless it be the original capital pro- 
tection—quite so necessary for a 
background as a competent, alert set of 
directors, and the same holds true for 
the branch banks of a big financial 
institution, according to the belief of 
the executives of the Fletcher Savings 
and Trust Company. They are thor- 
oughly “‘sold” on the idea. 


Give Your Safe Deposit Patrons 


Quicker Service 
Better Protection: 


your Safe Deposit department. 
A patron enters and signs the required 
slip or book. 


Must your clerk go stumble-fingered through 
a box card file, digging for the original 
signature? 


—or does a quick glance at a Rand VISIBLE 
Safe Deposit Record locate the name in- 
stantly, permit immediate signature com- 
parison and prompt service to patron? 


There are other advantages. 


Rand VISIBLE Card Records eliminate fraudulent 
practice. Appointment of administrator is indicated 
by colored signal, preventing delay or unlawful entry. 


Appropriate signals also keep accurate check on pay- 
ments, losses of keys, death of patrons, etc., and make 
it possible to combine in one Rand VISIBLE Safe 
Deposit Record data requiring several record systems 
of other types. 


Send for booklet illustrating several interesting Rand 
Safe Deposit Vault Record Cards that are serving 
many banks, with a resultant reduction in clerical costs. 


RAND COMPANY, Inc. 
806 Rand Building North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


CANADIAN PLANT, NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 


A few of the many 
banks using Rand Visi- 
ble Card Records: 


MARINE TRUST CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 
BANK OF AMERICA, New York City 
STATE BANK of ORLANDO & 
TRUST CO., Orlando, Fla. 

FARMERS & MECHANICS BANK 

Sacramento, Calif. 
WATERTOWN NATIONAL BANK 

Watertown, N. 2 
DETROIT SAVINGS BANK, 

Detroit, 


STATE BANK of PORTLAND, 
CAPITAL NATIONAL BANK, 
Lansing, Mich 


AMALGAMATED TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK, Chicago, Ill. 

UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
Rochester. 


GUARDIAN SAVINGS & 
TRUST CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation you 
may send me booklet — 
| scribing the Seposit Vault 
Rand Safe Deposit 
| Record Systems. 


Name 

I 

; RAND COMPANY, Inc. ! 
1 806 Rand Building ! 
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EVERY BANKER 


Should have this new book 


Illustrated 


‘“‘BUILDING THE BANK 
FOR BUSINESS”’ 


by T. H. MOYER, 
a leading authority on bank buildings 


Tells how a bank building, in itself, can 
create business. A sound, sensible treat- 
ment of the principles and factors that make 
a customer proud to call a bank “his bank."’ 

Not an abstract treatise filled with tech- 
nical descriptions of building materials. But 
an interesting and helpful exposition, written 
for YOU, discussing and illustrating the ele- 
ments which have been employed in building 
successful bank buildings. 

It will open your eyes to the possibilities 

. of the power of your building in terms of 
success. 

Invaluable to the man concerned with the 
problem of bank expansion. 


Send for it today. $2.50—postpaid. 


THE DANDO COMPANY 
533 NortH ELEVENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Executive Committee 
Discussed It 


“One of the recent articles in The 
Burroughs Clearing House was deemed of 
such importance that it was a subject of 
discussion at a meeting of our executive 
committee,” writes R. Brubacher, 
cashier of the Toy National Bank, Sioux 
City, la. “We have found it expedient 
to install a file containing articles clipped 
from your magazine to which future 
reference can be made.” 


As a bank officer, you’ll find some- 
thing of value every month in The 
Burroughs Clearing House. 


No Reaching—Leaves Fingers Free 
Speeds the — the Health 


50. 


EVER READY FINGER MOISTENER CO. 


1051 W. 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. 


Mistakes of an Unsuccessful 
Banker 


(Continued from page 18) 


had nothing but money to lean upon 
and his creditors seized that. Seeing 
trouble ahead, he organized a new bank 
with himself at the head; but when 
the bank opened he was neither the 
head of a new bank nor the near-head 
of an old one. His adventures in high 
finance were emblazoned on the front 
pages of the newspapers, and his 
downfall as a banker was the gossip of 
the day. His house of cards collapsed 
pitifully and everything he had withered 
and died. 

Today he is a broken-hearted man, 
without a job—broken ethically as 
well as financially, and willing to accept 
anything that will take him into new 
environment and close the door to the 
past. I ascribe it all to his meddling 
with things outside the bank; for had 
he stuck to his job and done it well, 
today he might have been the head of 
his bank, in the place of his would-be 
instructor whose career collapsed as 
ingloriously as Whythe’s and for the 
same reason. 


Chasing Rainbows 


I believe disaster awaits that bank 
man who seeks to get rich by affiliating 
himself with other things than the 
routine work of his bank. 

There is Mr. X, erstwhile vice-presi- 
dent of one of the largest banks in the 
country. He left his job to seek 
riches in oil in Texas. He came back 
broke. There is Mr. Y. who left a 
similar job in a bank nearly as large, 
to get rich in copper. He came back 
licked. There is Mr. Z., president of 
a country bank, who went into every 
stheme that was offered him, bought 
stock in every company that sent out 
its men to see him, and eventually 
acquired the most disreputable list of 
investments a bank president ever 
owned. Today, at nearly seventy, 
when he should be on Easy Street and 
free from worry, he is barely making a 
living and trying to catch up with the 
money he lost trying to make it quick. 

Only the other day a friend came to 
me with a note of a banker whose name 
I had seen before on similar: instru- 
ments. Would I discount it for him 
as a favor to his banker friend? 
“‘What’s he up against now?” I asked; 
and this was the story: This banker 
(who was continually dabbling in 
real estate, companies and schemes of 
all sorts, in the endeavor to make a 
little money on the side) had gone to 
Havana for a short vacation. While 
there he had fallen in with a get-rich- 
quick shark who enticed him into some 
scheme that required $20,000 in a 
hurry. The banker had wired his 
New York broker for the money, and 
unfortunately his account was good 
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for the amount and it was cabled back. 
The swindle worked and the banker 
lost his money, and needed a couple 
of thousand to tide him over until he 
got his bearings. 


Don’t Consult Some Bankers 


We hear much these days about 
“consulting your banker before you 
buy;” but that depends upon what 
kind of a banker he is. The banker 
who cannot make and keep money for 
himself surely cannot advise his clients 
how to keep theirs. The bank presi- 
dent who proves an easy mark for the 
stock promoters, cannot qualify as an 
advisor to those similarly tempted. 

I know some bankers who are in- 
competent to advise anyone on any- 
thing pertaining to finance. The test 
is: Have you gotten anywhere yourself, 
Mr. Banker? Are you plus or minus? 
Can you make money, and most of all, 
can you keep it after it is made? Can 
you run a bank successfully and do you 
really run it? Is your strong box full of 
good securities or is it full of junk’ 
Can you borrow on your collateral or is 
it the kind that no bank will loan upon? 
What kind of a financier are you, that 
you should be guardian angel to the in- 
nocent and the poor? 

After all, I am glad I invested (?) 
that thousand dollars in the glass busi- 
ness; and glad I lost it. Never again 
can you tempt me to go outside the 
beaten track to make a little money, 
What I cannot control morally or 
financially, I leave alone. Of course, | 
get opportunities all the time. They 
come to me, these stock salesmen, to 
get my name on the list; and then, as a 
leading banker of our town, I am capi- 
talized. My name at the head of the 
list will sell a lot of stock to those who 
know me, and I can have some of the 
common for nothing. But I shake my 
head and my “‘no”’ is final. 

I may pass up a great many good 
things; but I do not fall for the bad. I 
know I shall never get rich; and I don’t 
want to be. Moreover I shall never be 
poor. I shall always have enough. | 
shall never make big money, but | 
hope always to make safe money. 
What I make I shall keep, and no man 
shall take it from me. I would rather 
be an unsuccessful banker than be a 
sucker. To see my name on a dozen 
boards of directors is not half so 
attractive to me as to see my name 
on a dozen good stock certificates. 

Every time I see these poor, deluded 
bankers trying to make a killing in 
some scheme that looks alluring, I pity 
them and thank my stars that I am not 
(now) as other bankers are. I have 
paid the price for my lesson and learned 
it well. I know for a certainty that 
Corona Coronas cost thirty-five cents 
apiece and club sandwiches in the 
Great Eastern cost a dollar; but I paid 
considerably more for mine. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


All Messages Written in 
Bookkeeping Department 
Instantly Appear at Proper 
Cage in Main Banking Room 


All Messages are 
in Exact Handwriting 
of the Clerks 
Handling Each Transaction 


Stations Cost 
28 Cents 
Per Day!! 


(We maintain free) 


All Messages Written Here ~ 


Instantly Appear in 
Bookkeeping Department 


TONE 


Bankers Endorse This 


System for Many 


Reasons 
THEY SAY: 


It prevents embarrassment to depositors by 
enabling tellers to secure “balances” secretly, 
silently and instantaneously, without the 
knowledge of the depositors standing nearby. 


The messages are transmitted accurately and 
the handwritten (indelible) record fixes respon- 
sibility when the human element errs. 


The “lines” move faster on “busy” days because 
the tellers secure “balances” before some 
depositors reach the windows. 


It Keeps the Tellers in the Cages 


Places the Bookkeepers in Unused 
Part of the Building and 


Is a Builder of Greater 
Good Will for the Bank!! 


| It Le 
aves 


Paying Teller 


SEND FOR OUR MAN—OUR BOOKLET—OR BOTH 


TELAUTOG 


448 West 37th Street, 


Concerned 
Exchange Teller Pass Books Teller Note and Discount Teller 


RAPH CORPORATION 


(Serving Banks Since 1902) 


New York Branches in 36 Cities 
SERVICE IN 141 CITIES 
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Something 
additional 


to help you get new 
accounts 


ERE is a big, broad step in 

banking service by means 

of which thousands of banks are 

adding new accounts —and more 

surely holding their present busi- 
ness today. 


Checks that, in themselves, furnish bank 
and depositors with positive protection 
against the check raiser. Protection that 
does not depend upon chemical or 
mechanical devices. ‘They are good as 
far as they go—but insurance is the 
only positive protection. 


It is a feature of service which is tan- 
gible—something people can see and 
realize every time they make out a check. 
And it is backed up by a most compre- 
hensive merchandising plan—a_ real, 
powerful selling-plan for banks. 


Super-Safety INSURED Bank Checks 
are advertised regularly, every month, to 
the millions who read America’s most 
influential publications. In each ad we 
spread the gospel of “paying by check” 
—give people the sound, convincing 
reasons for handling funds through a 
checking account. 


This we capitalize, for banks furnishing 
Super-Safety INSURED Checks, by 
furnishing interesting, compelling display 
matter, and actual advertising material. 


Yet this service, and the protection of 
these checks, cost you no more than 
unprotected checks of equal or even ap- 
proximately the same quality. Let us 
tell you how and why. 


The Bankers Supply Company 


World's Largest Manufacturers 
of Bank Checks 


The Works Inside Interior 
Proving 
(Continued from page 14) 


everywhere are sorting the work and 
establishing separate control figures 
for each man. 

Even in a bank with but two tellers, 
the interior proving or pivot desk idea 
has demonstrated its value. The First 
National Bank of Clarkesville, Ten- 
nessee, stations a pivot clerk adjoining 
the teller’s cage. The two tellers list 
all checks received in a straight list and 
pass them over to the pivot clerk who 
sorts direct to bookkeepers and to the 
outside classifications. Each book- 
keeper and every department balances 
to the pivot clerk precisely as in a larger 
bank. 

In banks where customers are re- 
quired to deal always at the one cage 
division in which their names fall, it is 
possible to divide the interior depart- 
ment so that a clerk handles the work 
from but one cage, and thus avoid the 
necessity of sorting the credits further. 
This is the thought behind the unit 
system. 

In the cities where banks pay inter- 
est on a material proportion of their 
checking accounts, an accurate ac- 
counting of “‘float’’ becomes important. 
In these institutions the deposit tickets 
are routed through the analysis de- 
partment before reaching the interior 
proving desk. The analysis depart- 
ment figures the float from the actual 
items. A $1,000 eight-day item is 
figured as $8,000 out for one day. This 
float is recorded and at the end of the 
month subtracted from the average 
balance on which interest is paid. 


(THERE are many variations in the 
method of figuring “float.” Some 
banks merely charge an average num- 
ber of days against all out-of-town 
items deposited. Others do not pay 
any interest on a deposit until the second 
day, figuring that this compensates on 
an average for items being collected. 

If care is exercised in educating cus- 
tomers to describe items on their 
deposit tickets properly, it is possible 
to use the credits in computing the 
amount in transit. To facilitate work- 
ing from deposit tickets, some banks 
file the tickets by customers’ names, 
similar to the filing of checks. 

The Exchange National Bank, of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, records the float on 
dummy ledger accounts. All out-of- 
town items go through the analysis 
department, where the items above a 
given amount are described on a special 
form of ticket. These tickets are then 
charged against the dummy ledger 
account. This is a memorandum ac- 
count only. Thus if there were $20,000 
still outstanding from the previous day, 
and $10,000 more in “outstanding” 


tickets are prepared for the current 
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day, the dummy ledger will show 
a $30,000 balance. If the book balance 
in the regular ledger shows $40,000, the 
free balance is actually only the differ- 
ence or $10,000. After being posted to 
the dummy ledger, an “outstanding” 
ticket is filed under the date on which 
the funds will be available. It is on 
that date credited to the dummy ac- 
count. 

The handling of incoming mail in 
the large reserve city banks is an im- 
portant part of the day’s work. The 
batch system of proof has been adopted 
for this purpose. As many of the 
incoming letters are large, a batch 
will normally contain many more 
debits than a batch made up from 
average deposits over the counter. 


HE indorsing machine to which the 

items are sent may be built so that the 
batch number can be set and printed 
with the indorsement. In forwarding 
the items it is possible to use this batch 
number as description. If a question 
arises, the item is traced back to the 
incoming letter on which it was re- 
ceived. That original letter carries 
the required detail. 

The actual incoming letters due to 
variations in size and awkward shape 
are not convenient for use in the re- 
ceiving bank as a posting medium in 
crediting the sender’s account. It is 
therefore necessary to make up a 
special credit. This form may be in 
duplicate, one copy serving as an 
advice to the remitter. Where deposits 
are received regularly each day from 
the same group of mail customers, the 
credit and advice slips may be headed 
up in advance. 

The present tendency is toward 
lowering labor costs by eliminating 
description of the items that pass 
through a bank. Adding machine runs 
are the only record usually. It is 
therefore necessary that these runs be 
kept in permanent form. Permanent 
form may be effected by listing on 
wide sheets of a size to fit a full twelve- 
inch carriage. At the end of the day 
these sheets should be assembled to- 
gether and given a temporary binding. 
Two weeks’ or a month’s supply of 
these sheets can be wire stitched in a 
low-priced cover at any book bindery. 

In this article it has been possible 
to suggest but a few of the methods 
and variations in use in various parts 
of the country. A smooth running 
interior proving department is a most 
important factor in efficiency. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Introducing New York's Pay 
Day Club 


(Continued from page 16) 


representative employees. He ex- 
plains to them the general idea of the 
savings club, commends the idea, and 
leaves it to the committee to investi- 
gate the proposal and determine the 
will of the employees. 

“We invite the committee to visit 
the bank, show them through its 
offices, introduce them to our officers, 
explain our facilities, tell them of 
savings clubs in other offices and stores. 

“The next step is taken by the 
committee. It calls a meeting of the 
employees. Usually this is held in the 
evening, just after the store or office 
closes for the day. Generally we are 
invited to send a representative to 
speak at this meeting. Sometimes a 
representative from some other savings 
club is invited and gives a report of 
his experiences. We also _ provide 
printed material which may be distrib- 
uted at the meeting or circulated by 
mail in advance of the meeting. 
Usually the outcome of such a get- 
together is the organization of a club, 
in which persons become members by 
filling in and signing the membership 
card.” 

The club elects officers and agrees on 
a plan for collecting the weekly savings 
and depositing them. In some cases 
it is arranged that the employer shall 
withhold from the employee’s weekly 
pay the amount of his savings; in other 
cases the savings are taken out of the 
pay envelope by the employee himself 
and paid over to the designated col- 
lector. In some instances an official 
of the company, the company cashier 
or treasurer, is the collecting officer; in 
other cases, the club elects one of its 
members to this special function. 
These arrangements differ from club to 
club according to local conditions and 
preferences. 

While the weekly deposits are made 
in a lump sum, individual savings must 
be credited in the individual bank 
books. The collector, in turning over 
to the bank the week’s deposits, leaves 
also a statement itemizing the indi- 
vidual savings, showing how much is 
to be credited to each club member. 


[N ADDITION to serving as a place 
of deposit, the Bowery Savings Bank 
provides the advisory service men- 
tioned by Mr. Lester, and this seems 
to be a feature very much esteemed by 
many club members. A man who has 
always been a renter in a city flat is 
considering moving to the suburbs, and 
he comes to the bank with his problem. 
Is it really better to own a house than 
to rent? How can I buy a house most 
economically? Or the client may be 
a young fellow who is about to get 
married or who has recently embarked 


upon matrimony, and who wants some 


advice about life insurance. . Perhaps 
his wife seeks advice. on the financial 
management of the house. 

The bank is preparing ‘series of 
booklets on the more common eco- 
nomic problems of the individual, such 
for example as the question of home- 
owning, which is concretely discussed 
in its “Does it Pay to Own a Home?” 
Others are in preparation. The re- 
sponse to this service has been steadily 
increasing. Many persons whose first 
relationship with the bank was through 
membership in a savings club, have 
later come for advice on some personal 
problem, just as a big business man 
might go to his commercial bank for 
advice. 


ME: LESTER says he has found that 
in canvassing employees for mem- 
bership in the saving club, the strongest 
appeal is made by inducing each person 
to save for a purpose. 

“The appeal to thrift is too general 
to get the maximum response,” he 
said. “Everyone will agree with the 
idea, but practice is another thing. 
On the other hand, if, instead of preach- 
ing thrift, you appeal to some concrete 
objective—like the ownership of a 
home, of an automobile, or the assur- 
ance of a vacation—the appeal is more 
likely to take. A man wants to be 
thrifty —oh yes, that’s the thing to do, 
but it is an abstract idea, he can post- 
pone it for a while, and he does. He 
wants to own a home, possess an auto- 
mobile, take a vacation trip to Ber- 
muda; that is concrete, definite, 
specific; he can see at once that the 
sooner he begins to save, the surer his 
objective. 

“‘And so we appeal to prospective 
depositors in such terms. In address- 
ing a savings club, we always ask each 
member to save for a purpose. “There 
is something that you want more than 
anything else. All right, fix that as 
your goal, and figure out how much 
you can save, and how long it will 
take to reach that goal.’ 

“The door boy in a big department 
store said he wanted to save for a 
radio set. It would have been a hard 
job, I suppose, to have signed him up 
to save so much a week just for the 
sake of having money laid aside. But 
for a radio!—that was something else 
again. 

“An office boy in a big corporation 
on Forty-second Street wanted a 
printing press. He started with a 
pledge to save $5 a week. He has his 
printing press now, but that didn’t 
end his savings account. He got the 
saving habit, and he is keeping it up. 

“A young stenographer is saving 
with $500 as her goal. She is engaged 
to a young man in the office and has 
promised him that when her account 


WANTED 


SALESMEN 
TO START AUGUST Ist 


paid Addressograph 
salesmen this year will average 
well over $6,000 per man. 


Selling Addressographs is as fascinat- 
ing work as it is profitable. If you 
are a salesman—or have a friend who 
is a salesman—it costs nothing to 
investigate and may result in 
BIGGER earnings and BIGGER 
opportunities. 


1—We are not “hard up” for good sales- 
men; because 90% of our salesmen 
remain with the Company year in and 
year out. Less than 10% of our sales 
force leaves each year—a remarkably 
low “‘turn over” in salesmen, 


2—But Addressograph sales are increasing 
by leaps and bounds. More and more 
business men are asking HOW an 
Addressograph will help them SELL 
and SAVE more. So our present 
highly successful salesmen are unable 
to take care of ALL their inquiries 
and sales opportunities. Therefore, we 
will have a LIMITED number of 
openings AUGUST 1st for unusually 
high-grade men. 


3—Reply by letter ONLY. 
4—Age limits 23 to 35 years. 


5—High School education — preferably 
College. 

6—Preference will be given to men WHO 
HAVE ALREADY made a success of 
CREATIVE selling—such as office 
devices or systems, securities, life in- 
surance, etc., rather than those who 
have been selling COMMODITIES on 
a salary basis, or those men who have 
NOT had selling experience. 


7—Let your letter demonstrate your selling 
ability—because Addressograph sales- 
men must be able to write CONVINC- 
ING selling letters. 


8—Enclose latest photograph and specify 
fully age, education, selling experience, 
former employers and preference as to 


city or territory you would care to 
work in. 


Address: MR. FELLOWS 


aph Co. 


901 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


gets to $500 she will marry him. He is 
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Federal Reserve Bank, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Equipped with West- 
ern Venetian Blinds. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 
2703 Long Beach Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, 
without obligation, your 50- 
page illustrated catalog, ‘‘Indi- 
rect Daylight For Banking 
Rooms.”’ 


Save Daylight 


Every Day in the Year 


OTE how this modern window 

equipment utilizes 100 per cent of 

window area for lighting purposes. 
Perfect “daylighting” is accomplished by 
means of an ingenious arrangement of 
adjustable slats. Each ray of light is 
reflected to the ceiling where it is again 
reflected and diffused. All glare is elimi- 
nated, and soft restful daylight is dis- 
tributed throughout the room. 


Western Venetian Blinds save daylight every 
day in the year. Moreover, they save money 
by giving satisfactory service for ten to twenty 
years without replacement and with negligible 
maintenance cost. 


Over 3000 banks have found that Western 
Venetian Blinds perform a service not equalled 
by other window equipment. Read what bankers 
say about these modern blinds. Mail the coupon. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


General Offices: Los Angeles, Calif. 
Factories: Los Angeles and Kansas City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Chicago, Ill., 326 W. Madison St. KansasCity, Mo.,14thand Montgall 
Seattle, Wash., 1425 Fifth Avenue Portland,Ore.,213 Fitzpatrick Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga., 803 Flatiron Bldg. SanFrancisco,Cal.,921 Hearst Bldg. 
New York, N. Y., 41 E. 42nd St., 310 Liggett Bldg. 


TEXAS AGENTS: 
Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio 
Southwestern Life Bldg., Dallas. 401 2nd Nat’! Bank Bldg., Houston 
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saving too, with $1,000 as his objec- 
tive. They figure that with $1,500 
between them they can go to house- 
keeping. 

““A young woman, a widow with one 
son, who is employed as private sec- 
retary to a big business man, came to 
us with this question: How much 
will I have to save in order to put my 
boy through college? He ought to be 


ready to enter college nine years from 


now. We discussed colleges with 
her, found out where she wants the 
boy to go, got conservative estimates 
of college expenses there, and then 
computed what amount saved weekly 
would with its compound interest total 
up to that fund when it is needed. 


| The lady is now saving systematically 


according to the plan we _ recom- 
mended.” 


N IMPORTANT feature of the club 

idea, as the Bowery Bank applies 

it, is to put the management and con- 

trol of the club entirely in the hands 
of the employees who make it up. 

“Our attitude is entirely one of pro- 
viding a wanted service,” said Mr. 
Lester, “of providing facilities for the 
safekeeping and secure investment of 
savings, and of furnishing such ad- 
visory and other service as the indi- 
vidual club members may desire to use. 
We have nothing to do with making 
collections, with directing the organ- 
ization or controlling the policies of the 
employees’ club. We feel that the 
hands-off policy is far better, both from 
our own standpoint and from that of 
our depositors. 

“‘In the same way, we feel that there 
can be no strict compulsion in the in- 
dividual member’s relationship to his 
club. Signing a membership card is 
not signing an iron-clad pledge. A 
man may sign up to save $5 a week, 
but if next week he wishes to reduce 
his saving to $2, or to drop out alto- 
gether, he ‘must of course have the 
fullest liberty to do so. Even the 
slightest coercion is bad, in our opinion. 
An unwilling saver is a poor customer. 
Of course we want permanent deposi- 
tors, and we feel that we can develop 
these only by developing in people an 
interest in and a real zeal for saving. 
And, as I have said, this can best be 
assured by hitching up the promise to 
save with some definite concrete ob- 
jective that is very much desired by 
the saver.” 

Does the savings club idea really 
work? The best answer to this ques- 
tion is the fact that it is already work- 
ing, and is rapidly growing. The 
Bowery Savings Bank inaugurated its 
club savings plan only six months ago, 
and its business in this department now 
amounts to a considerable total. 

“We’re just getting started,” con- 
cluded Mr. Lester. “A year from 
now, it will be a bigger story.” 
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Law on Two Checks and an Overdraft 


What to Do and How to Choose When Funds of a Depositor 
to Pay All of Several Checks Presented 


Are Insufficient 


NE Sam Castaline, presumably 
() a resident of the city of Chelsea, 

Massachusetts, was a depositor in 
a bank of that city, and wrote two 
checks, one for $100 and one for $300. 
These two checks were presented at 
the bank on which they were drawn 
simultaneously a few days later, arriv- 
ing with others through the mail. 
The available funds to the credit of 
Castaline when the checks were pre- 
sented were $379.57, sufficient to pay 
either one of the checks, but not both. 
The bank refused to pay either check 
on the ground that the deposit did not 
equal the sum of both and it was not 
obliged to decide which check to pay. 
The result was a suit by Mr. Castaline 
against the bank for damages to his 
credit. 

The case was tried in the Superior 
Court for Suffolk County, resulting in a 
verdict for the bank, but Castaline 
wasn’t satisfied that the decisions of 
law had been sound, and he took the 
question to the Supreme Court of the 
state. The decision has just been 
published, too recently to give the 
number of the volume of Massachu- 
setts reports where it may be read, but 
it may be found in 138 N. E. 398, and 
provides some reading of considerable 
interest to persons, such as the writer 
and the banker-readers of The Bur- 
roughs Clearing House, concerned with 
the law of banking. 

There is a difference of opinion 
among the courts as to the duty of a 
bank that receives simultaneously a 
number of checks drawn by a depositor, 
when the aggregate amount of the 
checks exceeds the credit to the de- 
positor’s account. For instance Mr. 
Morse, in the first volume of his 
excellent and exhaustive work on 
“Banks and Banking,” says that a 
bank receiving a number of checks 
through the clearing house, all of which 
cannot be paid, must pay none of them; 
that the bank hasn’t the legal power or 
authority to select certain ones to be 
paid and dishonor the rest; all or none 
must be paid, for any other course 
would render the bank liable to the 
holders of the dishonored paper. 

It is impossible to reconcile the 
foregoing statement of one of the fore- 
most writers on the subject with the 
plain provisions of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law, and it seems clear 
that in all the jurisdictions, where that 
uniform statute has been enacted at 
least, his statement of the law would 
not apply. For the Negotiable Instru- 


By ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


ments Act provides expressly that the 
bank does not become liable to the 
holder of a check—that is, under any 
duty to him whatever— unless and until 
the bank accepts or certifies the check. 
The liability of the bank to the 
depositor, however, is quite a different 
thing, and is embraced within the 
decision of the Massachusetts case 
discussed; and as to that, more will 
follow. 

In an old case reported from New 
York, a depositor had drawn a number 
of checks, the total exceeding his 
deposit, and after delivering the checks 
to his creditors, stopped payment on 
all, drew out his entire funds and 
distributed the money ratably among 
the holders of his checks, except one. 
That one sued the bank in an effort to 
compel the bank to pay his check, but 
the court, in holding that the man had 
no cause of action, says that banks are 
not compelled at their peril to settle 
conflicting claims among holders of 
checks. There are other cases which 
support the rule adopted by the 
Negotiable Instruments Act, some of 
them decided in jurisdictions where 
that law had not yet been enacted. 


OF COURSE, where there isa question 
of priority, that is, where the checks 
do not arrive exactly at the same time, 
it is the duty of the bank to honor the 
first check presented which comes 
within the customer’s deposit, and it 
was so held in one case where a bank 
to which a number of checks had been 
presented marked them, “Effects not 
cleared; please present again.” In 
the suit following, brought by one who 
held the first check presented that day, 
the bank contended that it was justified 
in refusing payment because it had 
been informed as to a number of 
checks to be presented, and as they 
had not sufficient funds to meet them 
all, they were entitled to meet none of 
them and could ask the holders to 
present them again. This is one of the 
few cases, none of them very late, 
where a holder of a check has been able 
even to find a lawyer to bring his case 
against a bank, and the proposition 
embodied in the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law may safely be depended 
upon almost everywhere. 

Every banker knows that he must 
pay the check of his depositor if there 
are sufficient funds to his credit to 
meet it; that if he dishonors a check 


when the deposit is ample, he is liable 
in damages to the customer whose 
credit may have been injured; but 
when the situation set out in the title 
arises, what shall he do? That is the 
question the Massachusetts case assists 
in answering, and in the process the 
learned Justice Carroll lays down a 
— of important propositions of 
aw: 

1. If the check of a depositor (when 
but one is presented) exceeds the amount 
of his deposits, the bank may decline 
to pay it, and is not required to apply 
the deposit in partial payment of the 
check. 

2. But if there are sufficient funds, 
the bank must pay the check or answer 
in damages for injury to the customer. 

3. In the present case two checks 
were presented for payment at the 
same time. There were sufficient 
funds on deposit to pay one of them, 
and in our opinion (the Court’s) it was 
the duty of the bank, in the absence 
of a rule or custom of bankers to the 
contrary, to pay one of the checks, the 
bank having the right to make pay- 
ment in any order it may decide, until 
the deposit is exhausted. The credit 
of a customer might be seriously 
harmed if all of his checks presented 
simultaneously and exceeding in the 
aggregate the funds to his credit were 
dishonored, and we know of no reason 
why this should be done. The bank 
is not injured; the payment of the 
checks to the amount of the deposit 
imposes no hardship upon it; all that 
is required of the bank is that it pay 
the checks in whatever order it de- 
cides until the funds are used up. 

4. The case at bar, having been 
decided below for the bank, is hereby 
remanded to the lower court for a new 
trial on the question of the amount of 
damages sustained by Castaline. 


 ibprorenines is one other case reported, 
namely, Reinisch vs. Nat. Bank, 45 
Pa. Super. Ct. 236, in which the cus- 
tomer had $328 in the bank and he wrote 
seventeen checks, aggregating $664. 
The decision was similar to that in the 
Massachusetts case, and indicates that 
the duty of the bank in such a case 
would be to select from the seventeen 
checks those which, when added to- 
gether, came nearest in the aggregate 
to the sum on deposit. 

A number of other cases contain 
similar opinions and decisions, among 
them being a very late one from 
Kansas, (Chadd vs. Byers State Bank, 


(Continued on page 48) 
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How This Burroughs Proves Its Work Automatically — 


With Each Posting— 


An absolute proof of posting to the correct account. 


With Each Posting— 


An absolute proof of the posting of the right amount 
of withdrawals and deposits. 


With Each Posting— 


An absolute proof of the extension of the correct 
balance on account affected. 


With Each Posting— 


Absolute check on differences existing between Pass 


A Journal of Real 
Accounting Value — 


While giving you this proof, this new Burroughs creates 

a journal of real accounting value that: 

—Records each transaction in numerical sequence. 

—Gives a permanent record, showing Pass Book as well 
as Ledger Balances. 

—Gives an intelligent record that becomes a part of the 
or auditing department's record or 


iene identifies by account number any account 
involved in error and shows who is accountable for 
the error. 

—Gives the complete history of a complete day’s 

transactions in compact and convenient form. 


Machines 


Book and Ledger Balances. 


How This New Burroughs 
Speeds Up Posting — 


In this new Burroughs are many new features that 
enable it to handle most of the work automatically. 


For instance, the machine automatically posts and 
completes the entire transaction on the ledger card 
without any attention on the part of the operator. It 
automatically locks when an error is made. 


Then, too, this Burroughs has the automatic printing 
of dates, ciphers and punctuation, automatic selection 
of proper columns, automatic control of adding and 
subtracting mechanism, automatic carriage control and 
other features that have made Burroughs Bookkeeping 
Machines the universal choice of bankers everywhere. 


Calculating 
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Tus new Burroughs Automatic Bookkeeping Machine 


is going to fill a long-felt need in the Savings Bank 
field because — 


First, it automatically proves its work with 
each posting and eliminates every possibility 
of error. 


Second, it posts ledger and journal—both originals 


—at the same time. 


Third, it creates a journal of real accounting 
value. | 


Fourth, it saves time by handling practically 
all the detail automatically. 


This new machine has been designed after careful and exhaus- 
tive study of every phase of savings bank accounting. It is 


designed to bring these advantages to every savings bank For a demonstration 
pores! pass book balances are kept up-to-date or not. Con- of this new and 
sequently, it meets the machine requirements of every savings 

bank, large or small. complete system 


You owe it to your bank and to yourself to see this new mail the ee 
Burroughs Machine and this system of posting and automatically Joday 
proving savings accounts. Perhaps it will save hundreds or 
even thousands of dollars for you. Don’t put it off—mail the 
coupon today. 
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Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour and 
minute time record 
of every visit to your 
safe deposit vaults. 


The Kastens Time 
Stamp 


Prints Each 
MINUTE 


Hour and date 
automatically. 
AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile Imprint) 
Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 


422-424 W 27thSt. New York City, N.Y. 


OVER 75,000 IN USE 


HE Rawson and Evans method of 

producing Chipped Gold Plate Glass 
Signs is the result of long experience, 
they being the discoverers and original 
patentees of Chipped Glass Signs. 


You incur no obligation in asking 
Sor prices, shetches, and samples 


Rawson & Evans Company 
Union and Washington Streets 
Chicago 


Coin and Currency Bags 


PRICES 
RIGHT 
NO 
WEIGHTS 
MATTER 
IN = 
STOCK —= HOW 
— LARGE 
Samples Servi = OR 
THE 
ORDER 
— 


DIXIE BAG COMPANY 
458 Third Ave. N. Nashville, Tenn. 


111 Kansas. 279, 206 Pac. 880) in 


“One of the most debated questions 


which the cashier paid the checks in of today,” says Mr. Townsend, “‘is the 


the order received, or in which he saw 
them, until the deposit was exhausted, 
and the court held that the bank was 
not responsible to the holder of one not 
paid because of any particular order 
in which it paid the checks.. 

One interesting point not covered is 
what effect the date of the check might 
have. Nowhere in these cases is that 
referred to, and, apparently, even if 
one is dated ahead of the other, the 
bank may pay in any order it chooses. 
And there still remains to be answered 
part of the question of the title, viz., it 
having been settled that the bank can 
pay one check, and that it should pay 
one, which one shall it pay? One 
check is for $100, the other for $300, 
and the deposit is a little under $400. 

Under the theory of the Pennsylva- 
nia case I should say that the bank 
ought to pay the $300 check, as more 
nearly using up the funds, but in none 
of the other cases can I find the 
slightest indication of any duty what- 
ever to choose or select according to 
any rule or system. But a number of 
cases use language like this: “It is 
the obligation of the bank to select and 
pay some of them until the customer’s 
deposit is exhausted.” “‘It is the duty 
of the bank to pay some of the checks 
until the balance was so reduced that 
it was no longer possible to pay any of 
the remaining checks.” “It is the 
duty of the bank to pay such checks so 
long as the funds last.”” And so on. 
And from this language, and until the 
point is further clarified by a decision, 
the selection by the bank of the 
particular checks that come nearest to 
completely exhausting the funds should 
be followed. 


Nearly Half the Staff Are 
Stockholders 


By WILLIAM E. CASE 


“A/T Y BANK” means more to em- 

ployees of Provident Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia than it did a few 
months ago. Then ‘‘my bank” was 
the place at which they worked; now 
“my bank” is an institution in which 
more than one-third of them are part 
owners. 

Fifty employees, more than 38 per 
cent of the staff, are buying 71 shares 
of stock in Provident Trust Company 
on a monthly payment plan. Their 
investment totals more than $35,000. 

J. Barton Townsend, president of the 
company, is father of the plan to make 
employees part owners. It has a two- 
fold purpose—to encourage thrift by 
giving employees a chance to make 
sound investments, and to stimulate 
their personal interest in the company 
and thereby increase the efficiency of 
their service to the public. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


right of employees to be part owners 
in the business to which they give their 
time. Employers all over the United 
States are discussing this problem. 
The action Provident Trust Company 
has taken is our contribution to the 
discussion. 

““Many persons regard as indisput- 
able the moral right of an employee to 
be given a chance to obtain a share in 
the business to which he devotes his 
time. But there is another angle to the 
question which often is neglected— 
making an employee a partner is as 
good business for the employer as for 
the employee. 

‘Every bank, every factory, every 
business house constantly is confronted 
with rising costs of operation. There is 
one sure way. to cut those costs— 
increased efficiency on the part of the 
employees. 

“The so-called ‘efficiency’ of yester- 
day—an efficiency gained by harsh 
supervision—is out of date. Modern 
efficiency comes from the heart. The 
more interested a man is in his work, 
the better work he will do. 

“For instance, take a teller in Provi- 
dent Trust Company. To customers 
with whom he has dealings he always 
has stood for the bank. Exceptionally 
good service by him made Provident 
Trust Company an especially good 
bank in the mind of a customer. 

“But the teller, to himself, was not 
Provident Trust Company. He merely 
was an employee. Now that he owns 
stock, things are different. The com- 
pany is his company—he gets the 
customer’s viewpoint —he is Provident 
Trust Company. He gives exception- 
ally good service not because he has 
been told to give it but because he 
wants to give it. Good service is 
necessary for the prosperity of the 
bank—his bank. 

“And he also gets the employer's 
viewpoint—an error by him means 
needless trouble and extra work, runs 
up expenses, endangers his right to earn 
legitimate dividends on the money he 
hasinvested. Consequently he watches 
his step, makes fewer errors, works 
harder.” 


The Patient Public 


QENATOR WALSH says he has 
received, in the last ten days, many 
letters, mostly anonymous and some 
abusive, to the effect that the country 
was “‘sick and tired of these investiga- 
tions.”” And probably it is. The 
country’s capacity for indignation is 
about one pint. The angriest it ever 
got, in our recollection, was the time 
of the revelations of what the once 
esteemed White Sox Joe Jackson and 
Eddie Cicotte did for the wife and the 
kiddies.— F. P. A. in New York World. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT. MICH U.S A 
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Attach to your letterhead and mail 


ie you asked your trust depart- 
ment customers what they 
want of that department, they'd 
probably tell you—Honesty, good 
Business Sense, and Accuracy. 


Accuracy in your trust de- 
partment, or any other depart- 
ment, is largely a matter of your 
system of records. An inefficient 
system can readily offset the value 
of Honesty and Business Sense. 
The right system — smooth- 
working, accurate—helps make 


Trust and Trustworthy 


The lawyer was reading the will: 
. intrust . . . to invest, re- 
invest . . . collect the income 
and revenues therefrom .. .” 


your institution trustworthy. 

We've put in 36 years mak- 
ing quality merchandise for 
recording and systematizing 
business transactions. In those 
years we've worked out what 
we believe is the last word in 
Trust Department records and 
forms; for economy of time and 
effort, accuracy and safety from 
human error. We can fit that 
system to your office and its own 
particular problems. 


We make printed forms, binders, and steel filing equipment; 
all as well as we know how. And we know how. 


If you want a safe check-up on your present Trust Department 
system and equipment, send us the coupon. There’s no obligation. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 


Baker-Vawter Company, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Please send us the booklet, “Your Trust 
Department.” 


Mr. 


General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturing Plants at 


Holyoke, Mass. Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. San Francisco, Cal. 


Our products are sold direct from factory to you. Service is 
rendered through our own offices in 55 cities. One is near you. 
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